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Prefatory  Not* 


This  is- V working  paper  of  the  DO/I  Research  Staff. 
It  is  a reconstruction  of  the  Soviet  missile  base  venture 
in  Cuba  in  1962  (reflecting  Information  available  through 
December  1963),  with  an  Appendix  which  discusses  the  back- 
ground of  the  venture  in  1961  and  early  1962. 


The  conception  of  the  missile  base  venture,  in  our 
view,  was  radically  defective,  and  the  execution  of  it  was 
in  some  respects  astonishingly  inept.  We  have  tried  above 
all  to  discover  why  Khrushchev  believed — throughout  the 
course  of  the  venture,  from  conception  to  retraction— that 
his  conduct  was  rational,  i.e.,  why  be  concluded  at  least 
until  September  that  the  United  States  would  very  probably 
acquiesce,  why  be  concluded  until  late  October  that  the 
venture  could  be  managed  to  his  profit  even  if  the  United 
States  did  not  acquiesce,  and  why  be  managed  the  venture 
as  he  did  during  the  weak  of  the  crisis  in  late  October. 


In  preparing  this  study,  we  have  not  naked  others 
to  contribute  directly  to  our  paper,  but  we  have  taken 
much  profit  from  their  wor| 

their  continuing 


re  have  also  had  TM  benefit  of  work  of  members 
Community  outside  CIA;  vs  found  particularly  useful, 
in  thf  early  stages  of  our  study,  a paper  prepared  during 
the  crisis  by  the  Policy  Planning  Council  of  the  Department 
of  State,  another  prepared  shortly  thereafter  by  IRA  of  the 


Department  of  Defenee,  and  various  articles  appearing  in 
the  Department  of  State’s  monthly  Sino-Soviet  Affairs. 

It  seems  to  us  impossible  to  write  a definitive 
study  of  the  missile  base  venture — one  which  would  be 
generally  accepted  as  supplying  the  final  answers  to  the 
many  questions,  presented  by  the  venture.  With  respect  to 
almost  all  questions  of  Soviet  motivation,  calculation,  and 
interpretation,  two  or  mors  opinions  are  possible.  We 
' have  been  struck,  however,  by  the  extent  of  agreement  that 
there  is  among  those  who  have  been  involved  most  heavily 
in  the  examination  of  the  venture— Including  those  who 
have  been  working  from  different  directions. 

In  this  connection,  we  commend  to  our  readers  the 
staff  study— Just  published — prepared  by  the  Military  Pro- 
gramming Branch  of  the  Office  of  Research  and  Reports, 

Cuba,  1962:  Khrushchev’s  Miscalculated  Risk . The  two 

studies— theirs  and  ours— both  discuss  such  matters  as 
Soviet  objectives,  the  estimates  of  risks,  the  timing  of 
various  decisions,  and  the  reasons  for  retreat;  and  they 
reach  similar  conclusions  about  these  matters.  However, 
the  two  studies  are  focused  very  differently.  The  ORR 
study  collates  and  studies  the  hard  facts  of  the  build-up, 
which  it  presents  in  great  detail,  and  it  draws  its  prin- 
cipal conclusions  from  those  facts.  Our  own  paper  sets 
the  venture  in  the  oontext  of  Soviet  foreign  policy,  espe- 
cially the  record  of  Soviet  confrontations  with  the  United 
States,  and  it  emphasizes  the  Soviet  reading  of  the  American 
antagonist  throughout  the  oourse  of  the  venture.  In  other 
words,  the  two  studies  oonslder  much  the  same  range  of 
questions,  but  they  concentrate  on  different  bodies  of 
evidence.  Thus  we  regard  the  papers  as  complementary,  each 
offering  additional  material  to  the  reader  of  the  other, 
and  each  giving  additional  reasons  for  their  similar  con- 
clusions. 

We  have  incorporated  in  this  paper  corrections  and 
suggestions  from  many  sources.  However,  no  one  has  been 
asked  for  his  formal  concurrence  in  our  paper,  and  no  one 
except  ourselves  can  be  held  to  aocount. 

The  DDI/rs  would  welcome  additional  comment  on  this 
paper,  addressed  in  this  instance  to  either  the  Chief  or 
the  Deputy  Chief  of  the  staff, 
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THE  SOVIET  MISSILE  BASE  VENTURE  IN  CUBA 


Summary 


This  la  a.  lengthy  summary  of  (1)  tha  allure  of  the 
Cuban  missile *fraae  venture,  as  of  early  1062,  (2)  Khru- 
shchev's assessment  at  that  time  of  the  chances  of  success, 
(3)  the  progress  of  the  venture  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  1962,  (4)  the  management  of  the  venture  in  September 
and  early  October  1962,  the  period  in  which  the  strategic 
missiles  were  being  deployed  and  in  which  Khrushchev  changed 
bis  mind  about  the  probable  U.S.  response,  and  (S)  develop- 
ments during  the  critical  week  of  22-28  October. 


The  Allure  of  the  Bases:  Early  1962 


When  the  missile  base  venture  was  being  considered 
in  early  1962,  by  far  the  most  Important  advantage  seen  by 
Khrushchev  in  a successful  vimture  was  to  be  the  effect  of 
the  bases  in  altering  the  balance  of  power  between  East  and 
West— partially  redressing  the  imbalance  in  a military 
sense,  and  perhaps  more  than  redressing  it  in  a political 
sense.  The  two  sets  of  considerations — military  and  poli- 
tical—were  bound  together;  the  USSR  would  gain  in  both 
senses  or  in  neither. 

As  for  the  btrategic  considerations,  even  if  no  more 
than  40  launchers  were  to  be  Installed  in  Cuba,  the  USSR 
would  be  increasing  by  more  than  60  percent  its  strategic 
missile  capability  against  the  Unltsd  States.  Moreover, 
this  capability  could  be  achieved  much  more  quickly  through 
the  missile  bases  in  Cuba  than  through  ths  slow  I CBM  pro- 
gram in  the  USSR.  Further , the  missiles  in  Cuba  would  make 
■ore  dramatic  the  threat  of  sudden  death  to  American  cities. 
Finally,  if  the  first  Installment  of  missiles  were  not  suc- 
cessfully challenged,  many  additional  launchers  could  be 
installed  if  desired,  along  with  large  numbers  of  medium- 
range  bombers  and  submarines. 
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If  the  cbaag*  In  th*  nil  it  ary  balanca  of  pow«r  to 
b«  produced  by  tb*  installation  of  40  or  nor*  launcher* 

In  Cuba  waa  not  sufficient  In  Itself  to  sake  the  venture 
attractive,  the  addition  of  political  gains  would  make  a 
very  powerful  case.  It  the  United  States  were  too  obtuse, 
faint-hearted,  or  Indecisive  to  repel  the  challenge  of 
Soviet  missile  .bases  in  Cuba,  the  Soviet  assertion  of  moral 
and  political 'superiority  and  the  Soviet  confidence  in  an 
eventual  triumph  would  seem  to  be  justified.  Moreover,  if 
the  Soviet  claim  to  suoh  superiority  were  to  seem  Justified, 
there  would  in  fact  be  a shift  in  the  polltleai  balance  of 
power:  the  Uhlted  Slates  itself  would  be  increasingly 

deterred  from  making  effective  reeponses  elsewhere;  the 
genuine  allies  of  the  United  States,  whether  governments  or 
individuals,  would  be  greatly  disheartened,  and  the  nominal 
allies  would  move  to  a position  of  neutrality;  the  few  pro- 
Soviet  regimes  in  the  underdeveloped  areas  would  become 
more  so,  and  at  least  some  of  the  unallgned  nations  would 
shift  to  a pro-Soviet  position;  and  exletins  pro-Soviet  and 
leftist  extremist  forces  in  all  eountrles  of  the  non-Com- 
munlot  world  would  be  greatly  augmented  and  emboldened. 

With  respect  to  particular  last-West  issues,  of 

Sreateat  immediate  importance,  among  the  advantages  of  the 
sees,  was  the  gain  to  be  made,  through  threats  or  barter, 
on  the  status  of  the  ODE  and  Berlin.  Of  probably  lesser 
but  considerable  importance,  over  a longer  term,  waa  the 
potential  of  the  bases  as  a bargaining  counter  in  negotia- 
tions on  either  "general  and  oomplete  disarmament"  or 
partial  measures,  and  on  overseas  bases;  the  Cuban  bases 
would  dramatically  focus  attention  on  this  latter  issue,  and, 
if  U.8.  bases  were  negotiable  under  Soviet  pressure,  then 
the  United  States  would  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a reliable 
ally.  There  wbuld  be  other  important  gains  with  respect 
to  the  underdeveloped  areas,  in  that  the  bases  would  demon- 
strate the  UBBK's  willingness  to  protect  such  countries  and 
to  help  them  to  aohleve  their  goals,  further,  the  bases 
might  well  help  to  control  Cuba— in  the  sense  of  making 
Castro  more  responsive  to  SovlOt  wishes;  and,  it  the  venture 
succeeded,  the  oases  would  help  to  proteot  Cuba.  Finally, 
of  great  importance  was  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  de- 
flating the  Chinese  challenge,  both  immed lately  and  over 
the  long  term. 
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The  Chances  of  Success:  Early  1962 


In  the  first  year  of  the  Kennedy  Administration, 
there  were  several  aspects  of  U.S.  bebavior--in  response 
to  Communist  challenges — which  apparently  served  to  en- 
courage Xhrusb^bev'a  thinking  about  a missile  base  venture 
in  Cuba.-  Thermost  important  were:  the  U.S.  self-denial 
in  the  Bay  of  Pigs  affair  in  April  1981;  the  U.S.  accept- 
* anew— partly  owing  to  Allied  disunity — of  the  Berlin  Wall 
in  August  1961;  the  U.S.  reluctance  to  Intervene  in  Laos 
in  the  same  period;  the  limited  character  of  the  U.S.  inter- 
vention in  Vietnam  in  October  1901;  and  the  inability  of  the 
United  States,  demonstrated  in  early  1962,  to  gain  the  sup- 
port of  the  moat  Important  Latin  American  states  for  a 
hard  policy  toward  Cuba. 

By  early  1962,  In  Khrushchev's  presumed  view,  the 
United  States  had  shown  Itself  to  be  in  general  reluctant 
to  employ  armed  force,  to  be  vulnerable  to  pressure  from 
Its  allies,  and  to  be  disposed  both  to  accept  accomplished 
facts  and  to  make  responses  which  could  be  contained.  With 
respect  to  Cuba  in  particular,  the  United  States  had  made 
only  a feeble  effort  to  alter  the  accomplished  fact  of 
Castro's  Cuba;  it  had  shown  Itself  to  be  sensitive  about 
appearing  to  be  an  aggressor  against  Cuba;  and  it  had  had 
differences  with  the  major  Latin  American  states  about 
Cuba. 


The  President  in  the  first  year  or  so  of  his  Admin- 
istration had  alap  made  a number  of  statements  meant  to 
discourage  such  initiatives  as  the  missile  base  venture — 
his  warnings  in  April  1961  about  intervention  in  the  West- 
ern hemisphere  by  a foreign  power,  his  warnings  in  the 
Vienna  talks  about  the  dangers  of  miscalculation,  his  warn 
ings  in  July  1961  along  the  same  lines,  and  his  reaffirma- 
tions in  Karcb  1962  that  the  United  States  might  take  the 
initiative  in  some  circumstances  in  using  nuclear  weapons 
against  the  USSR.  However,  Khrushchev  and  his  comrades 
thought  they  bad  reason  to  discount  these  warnings — which 
were. in  general  terms,  and  which,  with  respect  to  Cuba, 
were  in  effect  cancelled  by  American  inaction  and  by  the 
failure  to  issue  a specific  warning  about  Cuba.  Kven  a 
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strong  specific  warning  about  Cuba  might  not  have  deterred 
Khrushchev,  as  the  deployment  of  strategic  missiles  in  Cuba 
was  an  action  which  could  be  revoked,  permitting  Moscow  to 
explore  U.S.  intentions  while  the  build-up  was  underway  and 
giving  the  USSR  an  avenue  of  escape  if  necessary. 

The  conception  of  the  venture  probably  called  for 
all  components  of  the  program--both  defensive  and  offensive — 
to. become  operational  about  mid-November  (although,  as  it 
turned  out,  there  was  a lag  in  the  1RB1I  portion  of  the 
program).  The  USSR  apparently  did  not  foresee  a high  risk— 
of  an  attack  on  Cuba  or  the  USSR— at  any  point  in  the  ven- 
ture. While  some  risk  was  probably  recognized,  and  thus 
Khrushchev  would  probably  have  preferred  to  keep  the  build- 
up secret  until  the  program  was  complete  (in  order  to  con- 
front the  U.S.  with  an  accomplished  fact),  it  was  apparently 
judged  infeasible  to  camouflage  the  large  IRBM  sites  against 
U.S.  aerial  reconnaissance.  Thus  Khrushchev  decided  to  do 
what  he  could  to  deceive  the  United  States — without  count- 
ing on  it — by -good  security  and  through  misleading  state- 
ments of  Soviet  intentions.  In  this  connection,  the  weapons 
were  to  be  described  as  having  a defensive  purpose,  a formula 
which  might  help  to  deceive  the  United  States  but  which, 
if  not,  could  serve  as  the  form  of  an  invitation  to  the  U.S. 
to  acquiesce. 

The  United  States  was  indeed  expected  to  acquiesce 
in  the  build-up,  at  whatever  time  discovered.  If  this 
estimate  proved  wrong,  however,  and  the  United  States  were 
to  send  a signal  of  alarm,  the  USSR  could  turn  to  its  various 
means  (not  including  military  means)  of  preventing  effective 
intervention,  It  was  apparently  the  Soviet  calculation  that 
the  United  States,  svsn  if  alarmed,  would  not  attack  either 
the  USSR  or  Cuba,  would  at  most  impose  a blockade,  and  could 
probably  be  tied  up  in  negotiations,  during  which  the  build- 
up could  perhaps  be  completed-- thus  Increasing  the  Soviet 
deterrent  to  action  against  the  bases— or  in  which  the  USSR 
could  obtain  large  concessions.  If  this  estimate  also  proved 
wrong,  and  the  USSR  had  to  withdraw  the  strategic  missiles, 
at  least  Cuba  itself  could  very  probably  be  saved. 

Khrushchev  was,  of  course,  mistaken  in  bis  basic 
estimate,  as  the  United  States  credibly  threatened  to  use 
whatever  degree  of  force  was  necessary  and  proved  to  be 
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unwilling  to  let  itself  be  tied  up  in  negotiations  or  to 
give  him  substantial  concessions.  Of  the  various  factors 
which  may  have  contributed  to  Khrushchev's  miscalculation, 
we  see  wishful  thinking  as  the  most  important.  While  the 
American  record  as  of  early  1962  suggested  a marginal  pos- 
sibility of  success  for  a missile  bass  venture,  it  was 
wishful  thinking  which  converted  that  possibility  into  an 
estimate. of  probable  success.  Khrushchev  seems  in  particu- 
lar not  to  have.. seen  that,  if  Soviet  gains  from  a success- 
ful missile  base  venture  were  to  be  so  great,  it  was  prob- 
able that  the  United  States  would  recognize  what  was  at 
stake  and  therefore  probable  that  the  United  States  would 
act  to  deny  such  gains  to  its  principal  antagonist — Just 
as  the  President  had  told  Khrushchev,  in  effect,  on  several 
occasions.  Moreover,  the  venture  was  not  thought  through, 
in  the  sense  of  recognizing  the  consequences  of  the  possi- 
ble f ailure--namely,  that  failure  would  make  most  of  Khru- 
shchev's problems  worse  than  they  were  before. 


The  Progress  of  the  Venture,  April- August  1962 


By  mid-March,  the  Cuban  Communist  effort  to  take 
power  from  Castro— an  effort  aimed  at  creating  a secure 
political  base  for  the  missile  base  venture— had  clearly 
failed,  but  the  Soviet  effort  to  persuade  Castro  that  an 
American  invasion  of  Cuba  wh#  being  planned,  and  that  a 
deterrent  was  urgently  needed,  bad  proved  successful.  By 
mid-April,  the  USSR  also  succeeded  in  persuading  him  that 
the  deployment  of  strategic  missiles  in  Cuba  was  the  answer. 
The  agreement  on  the  missile  bases  was  followed  by  new 
economic  agreements,  by  the  recall  of  the  disfavored  Soviet 
ambassador,  and  by  Khrushchev's  public  promises  of  con- 
tinued aid.  In  Juno,  Khrushchev  admitted  that  "weapons" 
were  being  sent  to  Cuba,  but  Soviet  complaints  about  the 
Cubans  served  the  interest  of  deception. 

In  this  period  of  spring  1902,  developments  out- 
side Cuba  confirmed  Khrushchev's  judgment  that  he  needed 
the  Cuban  missile  bases.  Amor loan  spokesmen  continued  to 
express  confidence  that  the  balance  of  power  favored  and 
would  continue  to  favor  the  United  States,  and  Khrushchev 
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publicly  reiterated  bis  complaint  that  the  West  was  continu- 
ing to  act  from  "positions  of  strength"  and  would  not  give 
him  what  he  wanted.  The  Soviet  hope  or  even  expectation  of 
a Berlin  settlement  was  disappointed,  and  there  was  no  pro- 
gress on  disarmament.  Khrushchev  in  this  period  expressed 
in  strong  terms  his  disappointment  with  the  results  of  his 
earlier  policy  'toward  the  underdeveloped  countries,  and 
Moscow's  recent  decision  to  emphasize  military  rather  than 
economic  aid  to  such  countries  was  expressed  spectacularly 
in  a new  military  aid  agreement  with  Indonesia,  which  pro- 
vided equipment  and  Soviet  crews  which  could  be  used  for 
an  invasion  of  West  New  Quines.  And  the  Slno-Sovlet  rela- 
tionship continued  to  deteriorate. 

Throughout  the  spring  of  1962  Soviet  spokesmen  ex- 
pressed concern  that  the  United  States  intended  to  take 
military  action  against  Cuba,  but  Khrushchev's  real  con- 
cern seemed  to  be  over  the  President's  statements  (of  March) 
that  the  United  States  might  in  some  circumstances  take 
the  initiative  in  using  nuclear  weapons.  Khrushchev  may 
have  been  having  some  second  thoughts  on  the  question  of 
whether  the  risks  were  low  in  the  Cuban  venture.  If  so, 
he  may  have  been  encouraged  again  by  the  U.S.  response  to 
fresh  operations  by  pro-Communist  forces  in  Laos,  a response 
which  could  be  read  as  acceptance  of  another  accomplished 
fact . He  may  also  have  been  reassured  to  some  degree  by 
Washington's  presentation  of  an  American  counter-force  strat- 
egy; he  did  not,  at  least,  show  the  same  concern  over  this 
'no  cities'  doctrine  that  he  bad  shown  over  the  President's 
statements  of  March. 


Raul  Castro's  trip  to  Moscow  in  the  early  summer  of 
1962  was  probably  related  to  the  administration  of  the  mis- 
sile base  venture,  and  be  may  again  have  tried  and  failed 
to  get  a formal  Soviet  commitment  to  Cuba's  defense.  Khru- 
shchev at  the  same  time  reiterated  bis  concern  about  Ameri- 
can readiness  to  employ  nuclear  weapons,  and  the  reported 
Soviet  incitement  of  the  Indonesians  to  use  Soviet  weapons 
and  crews  against  West  New  Oulnea  may  have  reflected  a wish 
to  test  American  intentions  in  this  area  before  going  ahead 
with  the  build-up  in  Cuba.  In  any  case,  and  despite  his 
probable  knowledge  by  July  that  American  U-2s  were  overfly- 
ing Cuba,  Khrushchev  went  ahead  with  it;  shipments  of 


unidentifiable  material  to  Cuba  soon  increased  sharply. 
While  Raul  Castro  in  Moscow  publicly  boasted  that  his 
negotiations  with  the  Russians  had  changed  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  world,  Soviet  spokesmen  did  not  even  roaffirm 
Khrushchov's  admission  that  "weapons"  were  being. sent. 

By  the  ebd  of  August,  SAMs  were  deployed  in  Western 
Cuba,  about  3,Q00’  Soviet  personnel  were  believed  to  be  in 
Cuba,  farmers  Had  been  evacuated  from  areas  which  became 
MRBM* sites,  and  materials  and  equipment  necessary  to  con- 
struct the  MRBM  and  IRBM  launch  positions  (but  not  the  mis- 
siles themselves)  had  probably  arrived.  Soviet  broadcasts 
at  this  time  were  giving  misleading  descriptions  of  Soviet 
shipments  to  Cuba,  and  the  Cubans  did  their  part  by  sending 
out  feelers  for  an  improvement  in  American-Cuban  relations. 
Reconnaissance  at  the  time  revealed  no  activity  identifi- 
able as  associated  with  the  preparation  of  sites  for  strat- 
egic missiles. 

While  the  build-up  was  underway  in  late  July  and 
August,  and  particularly  in  late  August,  3oviet  spokesmen 
renewed  charges  that  the  United  States  was  preparing  to 
attack  Cuba,  and  Moscow  renewed  its  cautious  expressions 
of  support  for  Cuba  in  such  an  event.  Moscow  did  not  seem 
really  to  believe,  however,  as  of  late  August,  that  the 
U.S.  was  about  to  attack  Cuba. 


Deployment  of  the  Missiles,  Septerober-October  1962 


As  this  stage  of  the  missile  base  venture  began,  the 
stage  in  which  some  of  the  strategic  missiles  were  to  be 
deployed,  the  USSR  admitted  that  its  cargoes  to  Cuba  in- 
cluded military  equipment  and  technicians,  and  said  that 
Cuba  was  taking  measures  to  "ensure  its  security."  Soviet 
propaganda  at  the  time  both  asserted  differences  and  drew 
parallels  between  the  American  position  in  Turkey  and  the 
Soviet  position  in  Cuba. 
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With  the  President's  statement  of  warning  on  4 Sep- 
tember, Khrushchev  lost  some  of  his  confidence,  we  think, 
and  now  recognized  a good  possibility  that  the  United  States 
would  not  acquiesce  in  the  build-up  in  Cuba.  Thus,  with 
an  increased  Soviet  interest  in  delaying  American  discovery 
of  the  bases  as  long  as  possible  (so  that  the  USSR  would  be 
in  the  strongest -possible  military  and  political  position 
when  discoveryr'came) , Khrushchev's  ambassador  on  6 September 
made,  a seriously  misleading  statement  (still  short  of  a 
flat  lie)  about  Soviet  Intentions  in  Cuba.  This  statement, 
an  assertion  of  the  "defensive"  character  of  Soviet  actions 
in  Cuba,  which  came  Immediately  after  the  President's  dis- 
tinction between  offensive  and  defensive  capabilit lee,  pre- 
ceded by  a few  days  the  USSR's  public  introduction  of  the 
concept  of  the  defensive  purpose  of  the  weapons— a formula 
which  was  to  serve,  if  deception  failed,  as  the  form  of 
the  Soviet  invitation  to  the  United  States  to  acquiesce. 

On  11  September,  the  USSR  issued  an  elaborate  state- 
ment introducing  the  half-revealing  formula  of  defensive 
purpose,  while  including  a quite  misleading  formulation. 

The  statement  was  designed  also  to  deter  the  United  States 
from  imposing  a blockade  if  the  U.S.  did  not  acquiesce  in 
the  build-up,  and  to  deter  the  United  States  from  attacking 
Cuba  if  the  U.S,  were  tempted  to  take  any  military  action 
against  Cuba  beyond  a blockade;  in  this  connection,  the 
statement  vaguely  foreshadowed  Khrushchev's  final  fallback 
position  of  a withdrawal  tor  a no-invasion  pledge.  Also, 
it  invited  the  United  States  to  believe  that  Soviet  policy 
toward  Germany  and  Berlin  would  reflect  U.S.  policy  toward 
Cuba.  Several  Soviet  commentaries  on  the  11  September  state- 
ment underlined  the  point  about  the  defensive  purpose  in 
Cuba,  but  some  were  more  misleading. 

That  the  United  States  continued  to  be  unaware  of 
the  character  and  scope  of  the  missile  base  venture  was 
made  evident  by  President  Kennedy  on  13  September.  The 
President  warned  the  USSR  in  strong  terms,  however,  against 
deploying  strategic  missiles  in  Cuba  or  establishing  there 
any  capability  to  take  aotion  against  the  United  States. 

This  warning,  we  think,  caused  another  and  larger  change 
in  Khrushchev's  expectations:  be  now  judged  it  probable 

that  the  U.S.  would  not  acquiesce.  (We  Judge  this  xxom 
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his  earlier  response  to  a specific  warning  of  this  type  on 
Berlin,  from  his  soon-expressed  fear  of  an  American  block* 
ade  of  Cuba  and  his  threats  to  use  military  force  against 
it,  and  from  his  soon-to-be-taken  decision  to  tell  a flat 
lie  about  his  intentions  in  Cuba.)  From  this  point,  we 
think,  he  expected  only  his  second  best  case:  American  non- 
acquiescence, expressed  as  willingness  to  impose  a block- 
ade, but 'unwillingness  to  go  beyond  a blockade,  along  with 
willingness  to  undertake  negotiations,  so  that  (in  Khru- 
shchev’s view)  the  venture  could  still  be  managed  to  the 
USSR's  profit. 

During  September,  the  USSR  moved  steadily  ahead  with 
the  build-up.  Additional  SAM  units  were  deployed,  work  on 
the  MRBM  sites  proceeded,  MRBMs  began  to  arrive  (all  or  al- 
most all  after  13  September);  one  or  two  of  the  MRBM  sites 
may  have  achieved  some  degree  of  operational  capability, 
and  work  continued  or  began  on  three  IRBM  sites.  The  peri- 
pheral flights  conducted  in  this  period  observed  nothing 
of  this  except  the  SAMs. 

In  the  last  two  weeks  of  September,  Moscow  took  ad- 
ditional political  measures  to  prepare  for  the  day  of  dis- 
covery. Khrushchev,  apparently  fearing  an  early  blockade 
of  Cuba,  threatened  privately  to  use  military  force  to  en- 
force the  right  of  passage  and  hinted  at  (without  clearly 
threatening)  retaliation  elsewhere.  Oromyko  pointed  pub- 
licly to  militant  features  of  earlier  Soviet  statements  on 
Cuba,  and  also  made  a new  disarmament  proposal  which,  Mos- 
cow may  have  thought,  would  bo  attractive  to  Washington 
later  in  the  light  inf  the  Cuban  bases  or  at  least  would 
strengthen  the  probability  (as  Khrushchev  saw  it)  that  the 
U.S.  would  not  go  beyond  a blockade.  Oromyko  at  this  time 
(21  September)  failed  to  reiterate  the  half-revealing  formula 
of  the  defensive  purpose  of  the  weapons  in  Cuba;  perhaps 
Khrushchev  had  already  decided  to  employ  the  flat  lie  in 
order  to  delay  the  discovery  of  the  missile  bakes. 

By  the  end  of  September  or  the  beginning  of  October, 
at  the  latest,  Khrushchev  had  made  this  decision  to  employ 
a flat  lie.  Expecting  that  American  discovery  of  the  bases 
would  load  to  a blockade,  he  sought  by  the  lie  to  halt  the 
reconnaissance,  to  get  into  Cuba  the  remaining  elements  of 
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bis  program)  to  ba  able  to  present  the  U.S.  with  the  accom- 
plished fact  of  the  bases — so  that  the  United  States  would 
either  accept  them  or  give  large  concessions  to  get  rid  of 
them.  Khrushchev  apparently  saw  the  change  in  the  pattern 
of  U.S.  reconnaissance  of  Cuba  as  indicating  a possible  re- 
treat from  a confrontation,  a possible  willingness  to  halt 
reconnaissance ,’lf  assured--as  the  flat  lie  was  to  promise — 
that  the' USSR Twould  not  send  weapons  to  Cuba  capable  of 
reaching  targets  in  the  United  States.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  same  kind  of  wishful  thinking  that  went  into  the 
original  conception  of  the  missile  base  venture,  and  to  have 
been  an  instance  too  of  failure  to  act  logically  even  in 
terms  of  his  own  estimate. 

While  the  actual  date  of  delivery  of  the  flat  lie 
to  American  officials  is  uncertain,  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  Khrushchev  meant  it  to  be  delivered  in  the  first 
week  of  October.  Moreover,  on  13  October  the  Soviet  ambas- 
sador described  the  weapons  in  Cuba  in  terms  even  more  mis- 
leading than  his  remarks  of  6 September.  Strongly  implying 
that  he  understood  and  was  using  the  President's  distinction 
between  offensive  and  defensive  capabilities,  Dobrynin 
Insisted  that  the  USSR  was  not  sending  offensive  weapons 
to  Cuba.  In  possible  contrast,  Gromyko,  and  the  Cubans  may 
have  been  preparing  for  American  discovery  of  the  missile 
bases . 

The  flights  over  inland  Cuba  were  resumed  on  14 
October,  and  within  a few  days  Khrushchev  was  almost  cer- 
tainly able  to  Judge  that  tbs  U.S.  bad  discovered  or  was 
about  to  discover  the  missile  bases.  In  two  conversations 
in  mid-October,  Khrushchev  discussed  the  possibility  of  an 
American  blockade  and  appealed  for  a "responsible"  attitude. 

Within  a few  days,  the  general  design  of  the  build- 
up was  clear.  There  were  now  34  SAM  sites,  Soviet  armored 
groups  were  in  encampments,  and,  of  greatest  importance, 
MRBMs  had  been  deployed  at  several  sites,  and  work  was  un- 
der way  on  three  JRBM  sites.  In  talking  with  the  President 
on  18  October,  Oromyko  may  or  may  not  have  been  attempting 
to  deceive  the  President  (depending  on  how  much  Khrushchev 
knew  at  that:. time  about  the  resumed  flights  over  inland 
Cuba) . It  seems  possible  that  Oromyko  thought  of  himself 
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as  extending  a final  invitation  to  the  United  States  to 
acquiesce;  if  so,  he  got  the  message:  No. 


The  Week  of  the  Crisis,  22-28  October  1962 


Oh  22  ‘October,  the  President  revealed  his  knowledge 
.that,  Contrary  to  the  burden  of  several  seriously  mislead- 
ing Soviet  statements,  strategic  missiles  were  being  deployed 
in  Cuba.  He  reminded  Moscow  of  his  implicit  and  explicit 
warnings  against  ventures  of  this  kind  and  against  this 
particular  venture,  announced  an  imminent  quarantine  of 
Cuba,  stated  that  further  action  would  be  taken  if  the  build- 
up continued,  threatened  retgliation  against  the  USSR  if 
missiles  were  launched  from  Cuba,  called  on  Khrushchev  to 
withdraw  "all  offensive  weapons,"  and  warned  the  USSR 
against  hostile  action  elsewhere. 

The  USSR  replied  publicly  on  23  October  with  a state- 
ment designed  to  put  the  United  States  on  the  defensive, 
so  that  the  USSR  could  gain  time  for  the  purpose  of  involv- 
ing the  United  States  la  negotiations  aimed  at  gaining  yet 
more  time  or  some  large  concession.  . In  this  statement,  the 
USSR  neither  admitted  nor  explicitly  denied  the  deployment 
in  Cuba  of  strategic  missiles,  adhered  to  the  formula  of 
defensive  purpose,  and  presented  the  dispute  as  being  really 
between  the  United  States  and  Cuba.  The  statement  denied 
the  right  of  the  U.S.  to  forbid  a military  build-up  in  Cuba 
(or  elsewhere)  or  to  impose  a quarantine,  warned  of  the 
dangerous  consequences  of  American  actions,  took  no  note 
of  the  threat  to  the  USSR,  and  asserted  that  the  USSR  would 
try  to  keep  the  peace  while  looking  to  its  military  readi- 
ness. On  the  same  day,  Khrushchev  ordered  his  ships  carry- 
ing military  cargoes  to  Cuba  to  turn  back.  These  ships  were 
believed  to  be  carrying  some  if  not  all  of  the  remaining 
elements  of  the  program  in  Cuba. 

In  the  next  three  days,  Khrushchev  worked  along 
several  lines,  sometimes  in  a disorderly  fashion.  He  made 
further  statements  designed  to  reassure  the  United  States 
about  the  possibility  of  general  war  and  also  to  deter 
the  U.S.  from  attacking  Cuba.  He  threatened  to  run  the 
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quarantine,  but  after  ordering  the  course  changes;  and  in 
fact  he  took  additional  steps  to  avoid  a confrontation  of 
Soviet  and  American  ships  in  the  Caribbean.  He  privately 
admitted  the  deployment  of  strategic  missiles  in  Cuba,  said 
that  the  D.S.  would  have  to  learn  to  live  with  them,  and 
continued  the  work  on  the  bases  there.  HU  tried  hard  to 
involve  the  U.-SV  in  negotiations.  He  conducted  probes  on 
a particular  proposition,  the  mutual  dismantling  of  bases 
'in  Cuba  and  Turkey.  And  he  made  preparations  for  a fast 
backdown  if  necessary,  a backdown  in  the  form  of  a proposal 
for  the  withdrawal  of  offensive  weapons  in  exchange  for  a 
no- invasion  pledge. 

By  26  October,  the  President  had  made  clear  to  Khru- 
shchev that  the  United  States  would  not  permit  itself  to 
be  tied  up  for  long  in  negotiations.  Moreover,  it  was  ap- 
parent from  the  massing  of  forces  and  from  public  statements 
that  the  U.S.  was  preparing  to  move  to  a higher  level  of 
military  aqtion  against  Cuba  in  the  near  future.  Because 
the  Cubans  are  known  to  have  expected  an  attack  on  or  soon 
after  the  night  of  26  October,  it  seems  likely  that  Khru- 
shchev's sense  of  urgency  was  heightened  by  frantic  messages 
from  Havana.  Thus  Khrushchev's  letter  of  26  October,  in 
which  he  implied  his  willingness  to  withdraw  offensive 
weapons  from  Cuba  in  exchange  for  American  assurances 
against  an  Invasion  of  Cuba,  seems  to  have  been  designed 
to  head  off  any  imminent  attack  on  Cuba. 

Without  waiting  for  a reply,  Khrushchev  in  a 27 

October  letter  faiJLed  to  reaffirm  that  position  and  in- 

stead  proposed  a settlement  more  favorable  to  the  USSR, 
namely  the  mutual  dismantling  of  bases  in  Cuba  and  Turkey. 
This  letter  apparently  reflected  a fresh  calculation  of 
his  position.  The  attack  on  Cuba  which  he  had  feared  on 
the  previous  day  had  not  taken  place;  and  he  now  estimated, 
that  he  still  had  a little  time — perhaps  as  he  saldr  two  or 
three  days— in  which  to  work;  and  bis  27  October  letter, 
like  the  earlier  threat  to  defy  the  quarantine,  was  a 
last  effort  to  induce  the  United  States  to  change  its  mind, 
which,  this  failing,  simply  served  to  put  the  Soviet  posi- 
tion on  the  record. 
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On  the  evening  of  27  October,  the  President,  impos- 
ing an  order  on  the  apparent  confusion  in  Moscow,  made 
explicit  the  proposal  implicit  in  Khrushchev's  26  October 
letter  and  attributed  it  to  Khrushchev.  Within  about  10 
hours  of  his  receipt  of  this  letter,  Khrushchev  capitulated. 
He  was  almost  certainly  helped  to  this  decision — reached 
by  the  early  aiternoon  of  28  October,  Moscow  time — by  addi- 
tional indicators  received  between  the  afternoon  of  27 
.October  and  the  morning  of  28  October  that  the  deadline 
might  be  either  28  October  or  29  October,  and  by  those 
passages  in  the  President's  27  October  letter  (received 
in  the  morning  of  28  October)  which  suggested  the  possi- 
bility of  a 29  October  deadline  and  which  in  any  case  em- 
phasized the  urgency  of  an  early  agreement.  Just  as  Khru- 
shchev had  ordered  his  ships  to  turn  back  as  soon  as  he 
recognized  that  the  United  States  was  serious  about  the 
quarantine,  and  just  as  he  had  written  his  26  October  let- 
ter when  he  first  feared  an  attack  on  Cuba,  so  he  accepted 
as  his  own  the  proposal  attributed  to  him  by  the  President 
as  soon  as  he  was  brought  to  believe  that  his  time  was 
indeed  up. 

At  least  in  the  short  run,  Khrushchev  had  lost  heavily. 
He  had  been  shown  up  as  a liar  (even  if  a half-hearted  and 
clumsy  liar),  as  being  willing  to  sacrifice  an  ally  (and 
without  even  consulting  that  ally),  and  as  a much  less  cool 
and  capable  man  in  a crisis  tfran  his  principal  adversary. 

Most  of  the  problems  which  he  had  thought  to  solve  with  the 
missile  base  venture  were  now  worse  than  they  had  been  be- 
fore. He  had  not  changed  the  balance  of  power,  and  the 
inferior  Soviet  position  in  this  balance  was  now  plain  for 
all  to  see.  He  had  now  no  hope  of  getting  something  for 
nothing  in  negotiations,  and  had  weakened  his  position  in 
any  hegotiationff.  He  had  lost  ground  with  the  underdevel- 
oped countries.  He  had  exposed  himself  to  Chinese  ridicule 
and  had  strengthened  the  Chinese  case  against  his  leader- 
ship. He  had  exacerbated  his  problems  in  attempting  to 
control  Castro.  Be  had  broken  even  in  only  one  respect: 
he  still  had  his  "socialist"  Cuba,  his  foothold  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere;  and  even  here  it  was  made  clear  that 
this  .foothold  could  be  maintained  only  on  American  suffer- 
ance. Thus,  from  an  American  point  of  view,  if  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  misadventure  in  April  1961  had  been  properly  described 
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as  a "perfect  failure,"  then  the  week  of  22-28  October 
1962  could  properly  be  regarded  as  a dazzling  success. 

How  much  Khrushchev  would  lose  in  the  long  run  was 
another  question.  Some  observers,  seeing  the  failure  of 
the  venture  as  the  extinction  of  Khrushchev's  last  hope  of 
attaining  a. position  from  which  he  could  make  rapid  advances, 
have  expected'  a new  era,  in  which  Khrushchev  would  learn 
' to  live  comfortably  with  the  unfavorable  balance  of  power, 
would  provoke  fewer  and  less  serious  crises,  and  in  negotia- 
tions with  the  Dn i ted  States  would  aim  less  at  taking  pro- 
fit from  crises  which  he  himself  had  provoked  and  more  at 
reaching  mutually  beneficial  agreements.  Even  if  this  con- 
clusion is  sound,  it  is  still  open  to  Khrushchev  to  attempt 
to  change  the  balance  of  power  by  less  spectacular  means: 
to  try  to  achieve  a recognized  military  parity,  for  example, 
by  agreements  on  limited  measures  of  arms  control,  together 
with  a greater  effort  in  research  on  advanced  weapons.  In 
this  connection,  he  may  regard  the  test-ban  agreement  itself 
as  evidence  that  he  can  still  get  more  out  of  negotiations 
than  the  West  can  (i.e.,  it  may  be  his  judgment  that  the 
test-ban  will  damage  American  more  than  Soviet  military 
development) . With  respect  to  the  related  problems  which 
he  had  sought  to  answer  with  the  missile  base  venture,  he 
may  still  hope  to  reduce  his  Chinese  problem  through  changes 
in  the  Chinese  leadership  combined  with  fresh  Soviet  induce- 
ments; he  may  expect  to  gain  much  from  American  troubles 
with  the  underdeveloped  countries;  and  he  may  believe  that 
Cuba's  situation  can  be  stabilized  by  Cuban  efforts  to  re- 
duce tensions,  exploiting  an  American  reluctance  to  inter- 
vene . 

In  sum:  Khrushchev's  immediate  losses  were  great; 

his  long-term  losses,  beyond  the  loss  of  time,  remain 
uncertain. 
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I.  The  Allure  of  the  Bases,  Early  1962 


Most  of  the  problems  which  Khrushchev  hoped  to  solve 
with  the  deployment  of  strategic  missiles  in  Cuba  had  been 
problems  for  him  before  the  Kennedy  Administration  took 
office  in  January  1961.  In  the  12  to  14  months,  however, 
between  that  trlme  and  the  apparent  time  of  his  decision  to 
go  ahead  with  the  Cuban  missile  base  venture,  these  prob- 
lems’ had  become  more  serious,  and  new  problems  had  appeared. 


The  Problems  in  the  Background 


Even  in  January  1961,  there  had  been  a need  to  im- 
prove the  USSR's  strategic  position,  which  even  then  was 
not  regarded  by  the  West  as  strong  enough  to  compel  import- 
ant Western  concessions — a need  which  would  become  much 
greater  if  it  should  be  discovered  that  Khrushchev  had  been 
grossly  overstating  his  strength.  There  had  also  been  the 
need,  reflecting  Khrushchev's  emphasis  on  "peaceful  coexist- 
ence," to  get  some  Western  concessions  in  negotiations, 
especially  on  recognition  of  the  GDR  and  the  status  of  West 
Berlin,  and/or  on  disarmament,  including  the  question  of 
foreign  bases.  There  lad  been  the  desire  to  entice  the 
leaders  of  the  underdeveloped  countries  into  a closer  as-  • 
sociation  with  the  bloc.  As  for  Cuba  itself,  the  only  place 
in  the  underdeveloped  areas  in  which  the  USSR  had  decisive 
Influence,  there  had  been  the  wish  to  ensure  control  over 
the  Castro  regime  mnd  to  protect  the  island  against  the 
United  States.  Finally,  there  had  been  the  need  to  deflate 
the  Chinese  Communist  challenge. 

After  January  1961,  the  problem  of  the  balance  of 
power  in  all  respects  grew  worse.  The  balance,  which  even 
in  January  1961  had  been  favorable  to  the  United  States, 
became  more  so.  By  autumn  1961  it  was  apparent  to  the  USSR 
that  American  leaders  knew  that  the  balance  was  consider- 
ably in  their  favor,  were  determined  to  make  this  fact 
generally  known,  and  were  determined  also  to  Increase  the 
gap.  By  mid-January  1962,  according  to  a reliable  Soviet 
source,  Khrushchev  was  so  concerned  over  the  imbalance  of 
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power  that  he  decided  to  do  his  best  to  redress  it  by  the 
end  of  1962 — a goal  which  he  could  not  achieve,  in  this 
period,  with  his  ICBM  program  in  the  USSR. 

The  Kennedy  Administration  from  the  first  disap- 
pointed Khrushchev's  hope  of  making  important  gains  in 
negotiations.  'Jitter  threatening  to  conclude  a peace  treaty 
with  East  Gerfiany  by  the  end  of  1961,  and  taking  the  stop- 
gap measure  of  building  the  Berlin  Wall  in  August,  Khru- 
shchev in  October  publicly  withdrew  his  deadline  for  a 
treaty.  By  January  1962,  Khrushchev's  frustration  on  Ger- 
many and  Berlin  was  said  (by  the  reliable  Soviet  source 
cited  above)  to  be  the  largest  consideration  in  his  deci- 
sion to  redress  the  imbalance  of  power  during  1962.  Simi- 
larly, there  was  no  significant  progress  on  disarmament. 

Throughout  1961  and  early  1962,  the  Soviet  effort 
in  the  underdeveloped  areas  continued  to  present  a mixed 
picture  of  successes  and  failures.  The  USSR  seemed  disap- 
pointed with  the  balance,  increasingly  concerned  over  the 
prospects  for  U.S.  programs  in  these  areas,  and  vulnerable 
to  Chinese  criticism  and  to  Chinese  inroads  in  these  areas. 

As  for  controlling  Cuba,  Castro  from  the  start  had 
seemed  an  imperfect  instrument  for  Soviet  purposes;  and  the 
Cuban  Communists,  while  making,  progres?,.' were  still  a long 
way  frop  having  the  Castroltes  under.; their  complete  control. 
As  for  defending  Cuba,  there  was  really  no  answer  to  the 
problem  of  protecting  an  island  so  close  to  a large  hostile 
power . 

The  Soviet  party's  relationship  with  the  Chinese 
party  continued  to  deteriorate  through  1961  and  early  1962. 
In  October  1961,  Khrushchev,  trying  to  recoup  his  losses 
since  1960  to  the  CCP  and  to  Isolate  the  Chinese  party  in 
the  movement,  used  his  Soviet  party  congress  for  a system- 
atic attack  on  Chinese  positions  and  Chinese  supporters. 
After  a winter  of  polemics  with  the  Chinese,  including  So- 
viet threats  to  disregard  the  Soviet  commitment  to  Chinese 
defense  and  even  to  break  relations  with  the  Chinese  party, 
by  early  1962  the  Chinese  challenge  was  being  seen  by  Moscow 
as  so  serious  that  the  Russians  were  trying  to  induce  Pei- 
ping simply  to  cease  its  public  attacks. 
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The  Military  Change 


The  change  in  the  military  balance  of  power  to  be 
effected  as  a result  of  the  Cuban  missile  base  venture  was 
certainly  a basic  consideration  in  Khrushchev's  thinking. 

As  of  spring  1962,  around  the  time  of  the  decision 
to  go  ahead  with  the  missile  base  venture,  the  USSR  was 
estimated  to  have  fewer  than  50  operational  launchers  (all 
in  the  USSR) , while  the  USSR  probably  credited  the  United 
States  with  a total  of  110  to  125  ICBMs  on  launchers  and 
Polarises  on  station  (along  with  much  greater  striking  power 
in  other  categories  of  strategic  forces) . Assuming  that 
the  USSR  Intended  to  install  no  more  than  40  launchers  in 
Cuba  by  the  end  of  November  or  December  1962,  the  USSR 
would  have  at  that  time  an  estimated  60  to  70  ICBMs  in  the 
Soviet  Union  plus  those  40  launchers  in  Cuba,  against  an 
American  total  of  something  like  130  to  150  ICBMs  on  laun- 
cher and  Polarises  on  station  (plus  IRBMs  in  Europe).  If 
the  figures  were  projected  to  mid-1963,  the  USSR  would  have 
an  estimated  125  to  175  ICBMs  in  the  USSR  plus  those  40 
launchers  in  Cuba,  against  perhaps  350  American  ICBMs  and 
Polarises.  (In  addition,  the  USSR  possessed  more  than  100 
submarine-launched  ballistic  missiles,  but,  in  the  absence 
of  any  well-established  pattern  of  patrol  activity  within 
range  of  U.S.  targets,  Khrushchev  probably  was  not  in  a 
position  to  consider  these  as  adding  greatly  to  his  active 
threat.) 

Even  if  it  were  assumed  that  no  more  than  40  launch- 
ers were  to  be  installed  in  Cuba,  the  Increase  in  Soviet 
capabilities  would  be  impressive,  in  terms  of  the  number 
of  targets  the  USSR  could  reach  with  strategic  missiles. 
Because  the  Cuban-based  missiles  (including  the  IRBMs  of 
2200-mile  range)  could  reach  most  American  cities,  a con- 
siderable part  of  the  U.S,  command  and  control  system,  and 
almost  any  of  the  SAC  bomber  bases  (the  bombers  at  that 
time  would  be  carrying  the  bulk  of  the  U.S.  megatonnage), 
the  USSR  would  be  increasing  its  strategic  missile  capability 
against  the  mainland  United  States  by  more  than  50  percent. 
Moreover,  the  missiles  in  Cuba  would  make  much  more  dramatic 


the  threat  of  sudden  death  to  American  cities.*  Further, 
if  the  first  installment  of  missiles  were  not  successfully 
challenged,  many  additional  launchers  could  be  installed 
(IRBHs  as  veil  as  HRBMs  vould  then  be  in  plentiful  supply 
in  the  USSR,  in  greater  quantity  than  needed  for  strategic 
targets  in  Western  Europe) , along  vith  large  numbers  of 
medium-range  bombers  and  submarines.** 

It  is  true  that,  even  if  Cuba  were  saturated  vith 
Soviet  launchers  and  other  weapons,  U.S.  strategic  forces 
vould  remain  objectively  superior,  in  part  because  the 


*some  observers  have  emphasized  the  importance  of  the 
bases  in  Cuba  as  giving  the  Russians  the  capability  for  a 
no- warning  attack.  As  we  understand  the  matter,  however, 
this  would  have  been  a very  short-term  asset,  as  an  Ameri- 
can early-warning  system  could  have  been  established  quickly 
after  the  bases  were  discovered.  One  observer  has  surmised 
that  only  a short-term  capability  was  required,  as  (he 
believes)  the  Soviet  plan  was  to  use  this  capability,  as 
soon  as  acquired,  for  a surprise  attack  on  U.S.  command 
and  control  installations,  calculating  that  the  U.S.  would 
be  unable  to  deliver  an  effective  retaliatory  blow.  While 
this  view  cannot  be  dismissed,  it  is  an  isolated  view. 

**Some  observers  have  surmised  that  the  Cuban  base  ven- 
ture was  to  be  only  the  first  step  in  redressing  the  im- 
balance, and  that*  if  it  had  succeeded,  other  bases  with 
nuclear  strike  capabilities  against  the  U.S.  vould  have 
appeared  in  other  states  of  Latin  America.  That  is,  a 
successful  missile  base  venture  .In  Cuba  might  have  so  de- 
moralized Latin  American  governments  that  some  vould  be 
replaced  by  pro-Soviet  governments  willing  to  provide  the 
USSR  with  additional  bases,  and  the  USSR  might  believe 
that  extensive  deployment  of  such  weapons  outside  the  USSR 
would  enhance  all  the  advantages  of  the  Cuban  program  and 
would  also  reduce  the  forces  which  could  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  USSR.  Zt  seems  to  us,  however,  that  the  USSR 
would  have  to  calculate  that  by  the  tine  such  a program 
could  be  carried  out,  the  United  States  vould  have  more 
than  enough  missiles  for  all  targets. 
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weapons  on  Cuba  would  be  very  vulnerable  to  American  action. 
The  Soviet  launchers  could  probably  be  detected  and  targeted, 
and  would  be  of  soft  configuration.  The  Cuban  bases  could 
be  eliminated  by  short-range  U.S.  weapons  without  any  reduc- 
tion in  the  nuclear  delivery  forces  programmed  against  the 
USSR  itself. 

Nevertheless,  whether  with  a small  number  or  a large 
number  of  launchers  and  other  weapons  in  Cuba,  the  USSR 
could  expect  the  weight  of  its  deterrent  to  be  increased, 
and  its  first  strike  capability  (whether  in  pre-emption  or 
cold  blood)  to  be  appreciably  enhanced.*  On  one  hand,  the 
USSR  even  with  the  new  capability  could  not  reasonably 
expect  to  prevent  the  United  States  from  destroying  the 
USSR  in  the  event  of  general  war.  On  the  other  hand,  So- 
viet capabilities  against  the  continental  United  States 
would  be  greatly  increased  with  the  Cuban  bases.  In  decid- 
ing to  go  ahead  with  the  missile  base  venture,  Khrushchev 
had  necessarily  to  give  greater  weight  to  the  second  con- 
sideration than  to  the  first — that  is,  to  Judge  that  the 
greatly  increased  Soviet  capabilities  against  the  United 
States  would  weigh  heavier  with  American  leaders  themselves 
than  the  fact  that  the  United  States  could  still  do  greater 
damage  to  the  USSR. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  economic  cost  of  the 
missile  base  venture  was  a factor  in  its  favor — i.e., 
whether  it  was  appreciably  less  expensive  to  Install  40- 
odd  launchers  in  Cuba  than  to  acquire  an  equivalent  ad- 
ditional capability  against  the  United  States  with  iCBtts 
based  in  the  USSR.  Most  observers  believe  that  if  cost 
was  a 'factor  at  all,  it  was  not  a controlling  factor.  The 
much  more  important  factor  (assuming  the  truth  of  the 
report  that  Khrushchev  felt  a need  for  a rapid  Increase 
in  his  capabilities  against  the  United  St  lies)  was  that  the 


*We  do  not  understand  why  two  missiles  were  assigned  to 
each  launcher  in  the  Cuban  venture;  we  do  not  see  how  the 
Russians  could  expect  to  get  a second  salvo  off.  Most  ob- 
servers regard  this  as  simply  an  example  of  Soviet  inflexi- 
bility. 
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USSR  almost  certainly  could  not  increase  its  strategic 
capabilities  by  40  ICBMs  between  spring  1962  and  autumn 
1962  at  any  price.  The  Cuban  bases  might  not  be  cheaper, 
but  they  would  be  quicker. 

The  Political  Change 


11  the  change  in  the  military  balance  of  power  to 
be  produced  by  the  installation  of  40  or  more  launchers  in 
Cuba  was  not  sufficient  in  itself  to  make  the  venture  at- 
tractive, the  addition  of  a change  in  the  political  balance 
would  make  an  impressive  picture. 

It  was  noted  in  SNIE  11-17-62  of  17  October  1962 
("Implications  for  Soviet  Policy  of  Strategic  Missile  De- 
ployment in  Cuba")  that  the  Soviet  leaders  presumably  cal- 
culated that  an  operational  missile  -capability  in  Cuba 
would  be  a telling  demonstration  of  their  claims  that  the 
world  balance  of  power  "is  shifting"  in  their  favor.  This 
is  the  essential  point. 

The  Soviet  concept  of  bloc  strength  usually  has 
emphasized  the  qualitative  factors  and  has  treated  expec- 
tations as  present  achievements.  For  a time,  this  assess- 
ment of  strength  included  an  assertion  of  superiority  in 
a plain  military  sense,  but,  since  the  discovery  in  1961 
that  Khrushchev  had  been  greatly  overstating  his  strength, 
this  claim  has  rarely  been  made.  The  bloc's  strength  has 
been  said  to  represent  a combination  of  political  virtue 
(a  freedom  from  the  grave  "contradictions"  that  weaken  the 
imperialist  enemy)  and  military  and  economic  achievements, 
along  with  the  moral  support  of  most  of  the  people  of  the 
world — factors  which  in  combination  give  the  bloc  and  its 
friends  superiority  in  some  respects  even  now  ("the  forces 
of  peace  are  stronger  than  the  forces  of  war"),  and  which 
will  eventually  be  expressed  as  overwhelming  superiority 
of  all  kinds.  If  the  United  States  werelto  fall  to  repel 
the  challenge  of  Soviet  missile  bases  in  Cuba,  both  the 
Soviet  assertion  of  moral  superiority  and  the  Soviet  confi- 
dence in  an  eventual  triumph  would  seem  to  have  been  jus- 
tified. 
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To  spell  it  out,  if  the  United  States  were  to  accept 
the  advance  of  Soviet  power  in  its  own  hemisphere,  it  would 
seem  to  be  doing  so  for  some  one  or  some  combination  of  the 
following  reasons: 

(1)  it. was  not  sufficiently  perceptive  to  respond, 
i.e,,  it  had  such  a poor  sense  of  its  vital  Interests  that 
it  could,  not  mee*  the  threat  to  them;  or 

* - (2)  it  was  too  faint-hearted  to  respond,  unwill- 

ing to  accept  the  risk  of  injury  even  when  in  possession 
of  superior  forces  both  tactically  and  strategically;  or 

(3)  it  was  too  indecisive  to  respond,  as  a result 
of  "internal  contradictions"  in  the  United  States  or  in 
the  Western  camp  (whether  interpreted  in  Communist  terms 
or  in  terms  of  neurotic  behavior).* 

Moreover,  if  the  Soviet  claim  to  moral  and  political 
superiority  were  to  seem  justified,  there  would  in  fact  be 
a shift  in  the  balance,  expressed  as  a shift  in  the  posi- 
tion of  each  of  the  components  of  the  non-Communist  world: 

(1)  the  United  States  itself,  if  deterred  from 
responding  to  the  rocket  threat  from  Cuba,  would  be  in- 
creasingly deterred  from  making  effective  responses  else- 
where (whether  as  a result  of  the  President's  own  deci- 
sion or  as  a result  of  pressures  on  him  from  other  Ameri- 
can leaders  and  from  the  public),  and  the  U.S.  would  thus 
be  much  less  of  a threat  to  the  USSR; 


*It  may  be  objected  that  Khrushchev  knew  very  well  that 
the  West  was  not  weak,  cowardly,  indecisive,  etc.,  as 
witness  that  he  had  withdrawn  his  deadline  for  a German 
settlement.  We  would  answer  that  he  did  not  know  that 
his  retreat  had  been  necessary,  he  had  simply  chosen  not 
to  risk  a clear  challenge  there;  and  also  that  in  the 
Cuban  venture  he  hoped  to  gain  (among  other  things)  a 
better  reading  on  just  this  question.  Thus,  if  he  had 
been  successful  in  the  Cuban  venture,  he  would  have  been 
much  more  aggressive  on  the  German  question. 
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(2)  the  genuine  allies  of  the  United  States,  whether 
governments  or  individuals,  would  be  greatly  disheartened 
(as  Mr.  Henry  Kissinger  has  put  it,  a "United  States  gov- 
ernment incapable  of  preventing  the  establishment  of  Soviet 
missile  bases  in  Cuba  would  certainly  have  been  thought  in- 
capable of  defending  interests  further  from  its  shores'), 
and  at  least  some  of  them  would  probably  move  to  reduce 
their  dependence  on  the  United  States  and  in  the  direction 

■ (even  if  slowly')  of  an  accommodation  with  the  USSR; 

(3)  the  nominal  allies  of  the  United  States,  whether 
governments  or  Individuals,  would  move  rapidly  to  a posi- 
tion of  neutrality  or  'every  man  for  himself'; 

(4)  the  few  pro-Soviet  regimes  in  the  underdeveloped 
areas  would  become  more  so,  and  at  least  some  of  the  un- 
aligned nations,  greatly  impressed  by  this  new  evidence 

of  Soviet  strength,  would  shift  to  pro-Soviet  positions; 
and 


(5)  existing  pro-Soviet  and  leftist  extremist 
forces  in  all  countries  of  the  non-Communist  world  would 
be  greatly  augmented  and  emboldened. 

In  sum,  as  w*  see  Khrushchev  putting  the  case  to 
his  comrades,  the  USSR  had  an  opportunity  with  a single 
initiative  not  only  to  solve  its  outstanding  problems  but 
to  prepare  the  ground  for  the  rapid  fulfillment  of  its 
fundamental  prophecy. 


Negotiations,  - 


Khrushchev  on  several  occasions  had  complained  that 
the  West  had  not  drawn  the  proper  conclusions  from  the 
"changes  in  the  balance  of  power"  in  recent  years — a way 
of  saying  that  the  West  was  aware  that  the  balance  of 
power  was  greatly  in  its  favor  and  therefore  was  not  will- 
ing to  give  Khrushchev  what  he  wanted.  He  had  said  the 
same  thing,  in  a livelier  fashion,  on  that  day  in  1958 
when  he  stated  Moscow's  Intention  to  turn  over  remaining 
Soviet  functions  in  Berlin  to  the  East  Germans:  "If  I 
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go  to  church  to  pray  for  peace,  they  throw  bombs  at  me; 
but  when  I come  there  bomb  In  hand  to  ask  for  peace,  they 
will  listen."  The  deployment  of  strategic  missiles  in 
Cuba  would  of  course  be  Khrushchev's  "bomb  in  hand";  and 
he  would  of  course  be  seeking  something  more  than  "peace." 

Germany  and  Berl  In : Of  all  the  issues  between  East 

and  West,*  those  of  Germany  and  Berlin  were  probably  of 
greatest  immediate  importance  to  Khrushchev.  Bis  prestige 
was  deeply  committed  to  obtaining  a German  peace  treaty 
or,  failing  this,  to  signing  a separate  treaty  with  the 
GDR.  Despite  the  great  strength  of  his  tactical  position 
in  East  Germany,  he  had  made  little  progress  in  gaining 
Western  recognition  of  the  GDR  and  none  in  getting  the 
Western  allies  to  relinquish  their  rights  in  West  Berlin. 

In  addition,  his  East  German  satellite  was  having  serious 
economic  problems. 

Khrushchev  conceived  that  a rapid  build-up  of  Soviet 
offensive  strength  in  Cuba  would  enhance  his  capability 
for  imposing  a favorable  settlement  of  the  German  and  Berlin 
problems  with  the  West.  The  Cuban  bases  once  established, 
Khrushchev  would  be  in  a position  to  use  threats  success- 
fully against  the  West  in  Berlin  or,  depending  on  the  vigor 
of  the  U.S.  reaction,  to  employ  the  bases  in  negotiations-- 
in  either  case,  returning  to  his  maximum  demand  for  a West- 
ern withdrawal.  In  turn,  U.S.  willingness  to  accept  a 
Soviet-imposed  settlement  in  Berlin  would  drastically  affect 
the  U.S.  position  throughout  Europe  and  probably  all  over 
the  world. 

At  a lower  level  of  risk,  Khrushchev  as  a first 
step  could  introduce  the  German  and  Berlin  issues  into 
the  UN,  probably  in  November,  with  Khrushchev  himself 
presenting  the  case.  (Several  reports  of  autumn  1962 
pointed  to  a Soviet  plan  to  do  this.)  This  move  could 
be  followed  by  a bloc-convened  peace  conference  and,  at 
a later  date,  by  the  signing  of  a separate  peace  treaty 
with  the  GDR,  which  would  entail  the  turning  over  to 
the  East  Germans  of  control  over  Allied  access  to  Berlin. 

Disarmament : With  the  bases  in  Cuba,  the  USSR  would 

probably  lose  whatever  genuine  Interest  in  disarmament  it 


may  have  had — particularly  if  the  changes  in  the  political 
balance  of  power  (noted  earlier)  were  visibly  taking  place. 
However,  if  the  Russians  were  to  remain  or  to  become  seri- 
ously interested  in  either  "general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment" or  any  of.  the  proposals  on  partial  measures  that  the 
USSR  had  put  on  tbe  record  before  the  decision  on  the  mis- 
sile base  venture  was  made,  the  missile  bases  would  much 
improve  the  Soviet  position,  Mosdpw  would  be  negotiating 
from  a strategic  position  closer  to  parity  with  the  U.S., 
and  with  the  dramatic  threat  of  the  launchers  in  Cuba  in 
the  background.  ^ 

Just  as  the  bases  could  be  used  to  support  the  USSR's 
demands  for  a settlement  on  Soviet  terms  on  Germany  and 
Berlin,  so  the  bases  could  be  used  to  try  to  induce  Western 
acceptance  of  Soviet  terms  on  disarmament—that  is,  an  agree- 
ment on  "general  and  complete  disarmament"  without  adequate 
provision  for  controls,  and  envisaging  (as  in  the  Soviet 
proposal  introduced  in  autumn  I960)  the  liquidation  of  over- 
seas bases.  For  an  agreement  of  this  kind,  the  USSR  might, 
even  decide  that  it  could  afford  to  give  up  the  Cuban  bases.* 

The  bases  would  of  course  be  useful — and  in  this 
case  without  giving  them  up— in  support  of  any  smaller 
Soviet  effort  in  disarmament:  for  example,  in  seeking 

agreements  on  the  freezing  of  military  budgets,  renuncia- 
tion of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  the  establishment  of 
a nuclear-free  zone  in  Europe,  tbe  non-proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons,  measures  to  reduce  the  danger  of  surprise 
attack,  etc.  However,  we  would  not  expect  the  Russians, 
having  the  Cuban  sessile  bases,  to  be  concerned  primarily 
with  such  limited  measures. 


*Gromyko  in  September  1962  was  to  propose,  in  reply  to 
U.S.  objections  to  destroying  all  nuclear  delivery  vehicles 
in  the  first  stage  of  general  disarmament,  that  an  exception 
be  made  for  a "strictly  limited  and  agreed  number”  of  mis- 
siles to  remain  at  the  disposal  of  the  U.S.  and  the  USSR. 

The  Soviet  missiles  would  presumably  be  the  ICBMs  in  the 
USSR;  the  prospect  of  getting  the  IRBHs  and  MRBMa  out  of 
Cuba  would  perhaps  make  this  proposal  look  better. 
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Overseas  Bases:  The  question  of  overseas  bases 

could  be  a separate  question  as  well  as  part  of  the  Soviet 
position  on  disarmament.  The  Cuban  missile  bases  would 
dramatically  focus  attention  on  this  issue,  suddenly  dis- 
playing the  USSR  as  the  equal  of  the  United  States.  As 
the  Soviet  Government  was  to  observe  in  its  statement  of 
11  September  1962,  a statement  which  was  addressed  pri- 
marily to  the;;Cuban  situation  and  which  linked  this  situa- 
tion to  the  question  of  U.S.  overseas  bases  as  well  as  the 
question  of  a German  settlement: 

The  whole  world  knows  that  the  United 
States  has  ringed  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other,  socialist  countries  with  bases.  What 
have  they  stationed  there  - tractors?.... 

No,  they  have  brought  armaments  there  in 
their  ships,  and  these  armaments. . .are  said 
to  be  there  lawfully,  by  right.  They  con- 
sider this  their  right,  but  to  others 
the  United  States  does  not  permit  this 
right  even  for  defense...  Equal  rights 
and  equal  opportunities  must  be  recognized 
for  all  countries  of  the  world... 

As  many  observers  have  noted,  U.S.  overseas  missile 
bases,  in  the  past  two  or  three  years,  have  been  of  greater 
political  concern  than  of  strategic  concern  to  the  USSR; 
they  add  little  to  the  total  threat  and  are  so  vulnerable 
to  medium  bombers  and  IRBlis  and  MRBlfs  (weapons  which  the 
Soviets  have  in  great  numbers)  that  they  would  be  of  little 
value  except  for  a* first  strike.  If  these  bases  were 
removed,  their  striking  power  would  be  replaced  by  much 
less  vulnerable  weapons  systems — Polarises  and  hardened, 
U.S.-based  ICBMs.  If  the  Cuban  bases  were  to  be  used  in 
negotiations  designed  to  bring  the  USSR  closer  to  strategic 
parity,  the  Soviets  would  be  likely  to  bypass  the  bases 
and  go  after  the  ICBMs  and  Polarises--which  effort  would 
be  a part  of  proposals  on  disarmament .* 


*As  witness,  tne  USSR  included  the  Polarises  in  its 
European  withdrawal  scheme  of  February  1963. 
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However,  Soviet  possession  of  the  missile  bases  in 
Cuba  could  be  used  in  an  effort  to  effect  further  changes 
in  the  political  balance  of  power.  That  is,  the  U.S.  over- 
seas bases  are  the  symbol  of  mutual  commitments,  and  the 
country  accepting  such  bases  is  solidly  within  the  U.S. 
system  of  alliances,  not  susceptible  to  Soviet  overtures. 
The  Cuban  basea'-could  be  used  in  a base-trading  proposal 
— relinquishment  of  the  Cuban  bases  in  exchange  for  liqui- 
dation of  all  U;S.  overseas  bases.  The  proposal  need  not 
even  be  serious:  as  another  observer  has  noted,  not  only 

would  the  USSR  have  larger  purposes  in  midd  than  base-trad- 
lng,  but  the  Soviets  could  accomplish  most  of  the  damage 
they  wished  to  Inflict  on  the  U.S.  alliance  system  simply 
by  drawing  the  United  States  into  negotiations  on  this 
matter.  If  the  bases  were  negotiable  under  Soviet  pressure, 
then  the  United  States  would  surely  be  regarded  as  an  un- 
reliable ally. 


The  Underdeveloped  Areas 


The  impetus  that  a successful  missile  base  venture 
would  give  to  the  Soviet  program  in  the  underdeveloped 
areas  was  probably  a smaller  item— with  less  immediate 
and  striking  gains  to  be  made — in  the  exposition  of  the 
advantages  than  were,  the  gains  to  be  made  in  changing 
the  balance  of  power  and  in  negotiations  on  East-West 
issues.  The  bases  were  almost  certainly  seen.i.however, 
as  helping  the  Soviet  effort  in  the  underdeveloped  areas 
in  the  lopg^term,  ''and  probably  in  the  short  term  as  well 
in  Latin  America. 

The  bases  would  certainly  be  presented  as  a proof  . 
of  the  USSR's  proclaimed  willingness  and  ability  to  pro- 
tect the  forces  (colonial  peoples  and  newly- independent 
governments)  of  the  " "liber at ion  movement"  (to  which  the 
USSR  had  in  fact  given  only  moderate  support  in  recent 
years).  The  colonial  peoples  would  surely  be  encouraged 
by  the  Soviet  success  in  challenging  a great  power  gen- 
erally identified  with  the  colonial  powers,  and  the  newly- 
independent  governments  would  be  expected  to  feel  either 
admiration  for  the  accomplishment  or  fear  of  the  consequences 
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or  both.  This  success  would  also  be  presented  as  evidence 
of  Soviet  willingness  to  help  smaller  countries  to  acquire 
capabilities  of  their  "own"  for  standing  up  to  a great 
power.  As  noted  previously,  Khrushchev  probably  expected 
that  the  bases  in  Cuba,  for  whatever  combination  of  reasons, 
would  move  at  least  some  of  the  unaligned  nations  into  a 
pro-Soviet  position.* 

This  in  -turn  would  give  the  USSR  greater  opportun- 
ities for  manipulating  both  the  unaligned  (but  shifting) 
governments  and  the  local  Communist  parties.  Among  other 
things,  in  some  countries  the  USSR  might  be  able  to  estab- 
lish military  bases  (not  necessarily  including  missile 
launchers),  which  could  be  used  to  threaten  less  concilia- 
tory governments  of  those  areas  and  to  train  forces  for 
use  against  them  (something  like  the  way  in  which  Cuba 
has  been  used,  but  under  Soviet  control);  at  the  same 
time,  or  alternatively,  the  USSR  could  build  a system  of 
alliances  with  some  of  the  pro-Soviet  countries.  In  these 
and  other  countries  which  were  particularly  amenable  to 
Soviet  influence,  the  Communist  parties  could  be  kept  on 
the  leash.  In  the  less  amenable  countries,  the  Communist 
parties  could  be  turned  loose  and  given  greater  support. 

In  any  case,  the  USSR  would  not  need  to  fear  that  a United 
States  which  had  not  taken  action  against  the  missile  bases 
in  Cuba  would  take  action  to  bring  down  new  pro-Communist 
regimes  in  the  underdeveloped  areas. 


•There  is  some  question  as  to  what  degree  this  expecta- 
tion was  sound.  Mr.  Henry  Kissinger  has  questioned  the 
expectation  in  these  terms:  "The  Soviets  even  misunder- 

stood the  temper  of  the  uncommitted.  Most  of  them  are 
glad  enough  to  play  off  both  sides  against  each  other, 
but  their  attitude  is  bound  to  be  very  different  if  the 
protection  of  'national  liberation  movements'  takes  the 
form  .of  nuclear  missile  bases  that  would  project  them 
into  the  very  center  of  the  East-West  conflict." 
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Cuba 


The  value  of  the  Cuban  missile  bases  for  the  control 
and  protection  of  Cuba  itself  was  probably  the  smallest 
item,  and  perhaps  a debatable  item,  on  the  list  of  asserted 
advantages  for 'the  venture.* 

* • -r  * 

It  couid-have  been  argued,  and  perhaps  was,  that 
the  situation  in  Cuba  was  if  anything  a negative  considera- 
tion: that  Castro  was  so  unreliable,  and  with  such  pos- 

sibilities for  exploding,  that  the  missile  base  venture 
would  be  in  danger  from  its  own  base,  that  that  considera- 
tion had  been  an  important  part  of  the  rationale  of  the 
recent  Communist  effort  to  dislodge  Castro,  and  that  that 
abortive  effort  had  made  him  even  more  sensitive  and  dan- 
gerous; so  that,  if  launchers  were  installed  in  Cuba  at 
all,  this  must  be  done  for  very  pressing  reasons  having 
nothing  to  do  with  Cuba  except  for  Cuba's  geographical 
location,  which  made  it  the  only  place  where  the  launchers 
could  be  installed  for  the  purpose  of  dramatizing  a new 
threat  to  the  United  States. 

There  were  two  apparent  answers  to  such  an  argument: 
first,  that  the  missile  bases  would  make  Castro  easier  to 
handle;  second,  that  even  if  this  estimate  were  proved 
wrong,  the  USSR,  not  Castro,  would  be  in  control  of  the 
launchers,  and  there  would  be  a strong  enough  Soviet  mili- 
tary contingent  on  the  island  to  beat  off  any  Cuban  effort 
to  seize  the  missiles  at  least  until  such  time  as  the 
warheads  could  be  made  inoperable  (the  troops  could  also 
assist  the  evacuation  of  all  Soviet  citizens  if  necessary). 

Whether  in  response  to  such  an  argument  or  not,  the 
contention  that  the  missile  bases  would  help  to  answer  the 


*In  speaking  of  ‘'control,"  we  do  not  mean  physical  con- 
trol; Soviet  troops  in  Cuba  were  not  intended  to  be  an 
occupation  force.  Ve  refer  Instead  to  psychological  < 
control,  to  the  role  of  the  venture  as  a whole  in  keeping 
Castro  and  the  Cubans  in  line. 
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problem  of  controlling  and  protecting  Cuba  was,  we  think, 
put  forward  by  Khrushchev.  As  for  control,  Castro  could 
be  made  to  believe  that  the  bases  would  greatly  extend  the 
Soviet  commitment  to  his  defense  at  a time  of  continued 
agitation  in  the  United  States  for  action  against  him. 
Moreover,  Castro  would  surely  be  impressed  by  the  import- 
ance of  the  bases,  which  would  make  Cuba  Itself  a place 
of  global  importance,  enabling  Castro's  Cuba  to  play  a 
key  role  in  the. degradation  of  Castro's  main  enemy.* 
'Together  with  the  launchers,  there  would  be  additional 
military  aid  to  Castro's  own  forces,  to  help  him  put  down 
"counter-revolution"  from  within  or  from  other  Latin  Ameri- 
can states,  and  there  might  be  additional  economic  aid  if 
needed.  As  a result  of  all  this,  Castro  could  reasonably 
be  expected  to  be  more  responsive  to  Soviet  wishes.  This 
greater  responsiveness  would  be  expressed,  among  other  ways, 
in  Castro's  economic  policies,  leading  to  better  management 
of  the  Cuban  economy  and  more  rational  requests  of  the  USSR, 
and  in  a more  selective  program  of  Cuban  assistance  to 
revolutionary  movements  elsewhere  in  Latin  America. 

As  for  protecting  Cuba,  the  SAM  system  (the  presumed 
argument  went)  itself  would  be  seen  as  greatly  raising  the 
costs  of  American  action  against  Cuba,  and  as  so  increasing 
the  time  necessary  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  such  action 
as  to  make  the  action  much  less  likely.  The  true  rationale 
would  be:  if  the  missile  bases  did  not  provoke  a massive 

American  attack  on  Cuba,  or  a threat  of  one  which  would 
cause  their  withdrawal,  then  a successful  missile  base  ven- 
ture which  served  to  deter  the  United  States  in  general 
would  serve  also  in  the  particular  case  of  Cuba. 


»tastro  himself  has  recently  (November  1963)  stated  that 
the  first  consideration— Cuba's  defense— was  his  entire 
reason  for  accepting  the  deployment  of  the  missllesT  We 
do  not  believe  that,  but  we  think  it  was  his  main  reason. 

He  seems  to  have  been  impressed  also  by  the  other  considera- 
tion, the  strategic  Importance  of  the  venture  and  Cuba's 
importance  as  a result:  witness  Raul  Castro's  boast  in 

Moscow  in  July,  that  his  negotiations  with  the  Russians 
had  changed  the  balance  of  power  in  the  world,  and  Fidel's 
sad  remark,  after  the  missiles  had  been  withdrawn,  that 
Cuba  had  been  a "nuclear  power"  for  a few  weeks. 
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The  Chinese  Challenge 


The  value  of  the  Cuban  bases  in  deflating  the  Chinese 
Communist  challenge  was  almost  certainly  an  important  item 
in  the  list  of  advantages.  We  do  not  believe,  however,  as 
some  observers 'have  concluded,  that  this  was  the  most  import- 
ant consideration. 

The  essence  of  the  Chinese  position,  in  that  part 
of  the  Sino-Soviet  dispute  concerned  with  world  Communist 
strategy,  was  that  Khrushchev  had  not  been  sufficiently 
militant  in  pressing  the  struggle  with  the  United  States. 

A successful  missile  base  venture  would  not  prove  the 
Chinese  to  have  been  wrong — ironically,  only  tE3”bloc  * s 
destruction  in  a general  war  could  prove  that,  although 
an  unsuccessful  missile  base  venture  would  tend  to  prove 
it — but  it  would  constitute  a far  more  crippling  blow  to 
the  American  enemy  than  anything  the  Chinese  had  ever 
attempted  or"even  advocated.  Khrushchev  could  probably 
argue  persuasively,  to  other  Communists  whom  the  Chinese 
had  been  influencing  or  seeking  to  influence,  that  his 
intention  all  along  had  been  to  move  cautiously  until  he 
Judged  the  time  to  be  propitious  for  a great  leap  forward. 

Similarly,  the  essence  of  the  Chinese  position  on 
negotiations  with  the  West  was  that  nothing  good  would 
come  of  them  (Peiping  of  course  opposed  agreements  on 
some  matters,  such  as  a test-ban  and  non-proliferation  of 
, nuclear  weapons) , and  that  the  effort  to  get  something 
out  of  them  retarded  the  Communist  global  struggle.  Inso- 
far as  the  missile  base  venture  was  intended  to  be  a 
substitute  for  negotiations,  the  venture  would  support 
Peiping's  view,  but  Insofar  as  the  venture  would  lead,  as 
expected,  to  substantial  gains  on  such  matters  as  Germany 
and  Berlin  and  disarmament  (including  the  question  of  over- 
seas bases) , the  Chinese  estimate  of  the  value  of  negotia- 
tions would  seem  mistaken. 

Similarly,  the  heart  of  the  Chinese  position  on  the 
underdeveloped  areas  was  that  the  Communist  cause  was 
getting  a poor  return  on  Soviet  economic  and  military  aid 
to  unaligned  governments,  that  large  sums  would  be  better 
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invested  in  deserving  Communists  (notably  the  Chinese),  and 
that  much  greater  support  should  be  given  to  the  Communist 
parties  in  the  underdeveloped  countries  for  armed  struggle 
and  other  violence  against  their  governments.  The  missile 
bases  might  greatly  reduce  this  Chinese  case  over  the  long 
run,  as  an  investment  which  might  greatly  increase  Soviet 
influence  in  thp.  underdeveloped  areas  (and,  moreover,  would 
do  so  by* a means- -the  installation  of  advanced  weapons — 
which  could  not-  be  employed  by  the  Chinese  in  their  competi- 
tion for  influence*);  the  bases  would  not  only  do  greater 
damage  to  the  enemy  than  any  number  of  guerrilla  actions 
in  non-strategic  areas,  but  would  permit  the  Soviets  to 
give  greater  support  to  armed  struggle  in  selected  areas 
if  they  so  desired. 

Finally,  the  heart  of  the  Chinese  case  on  matters 
of  authority  and  discipline  was  that  the  Soviet  party  had 
no  authority  over  other  parties  and  that  no  party  could 
be  compelled  to  accede  even  to  a majority  vote  in  the 
movement.  The  missile  base  venture  would  not  refute  this 
argument,  but  it  would  surely  give  the  Soviet  party  a 
stronger  claim  to  authority,  and  it  could  be  expected  to 
reduce  Peiping's  following  in  the  movement,  in  terms  of 
both  individual  parties  and  elements  of  parties. 

In  sum,  the  missile  bases  would  take  the  force  out 
of  the  Chinese  charges,  would  reduce  the  Chinese  camp, 
and  might  even  take  some  steam  out  of  the  Chinese  themselves. 


•Specifically,  the  missile  bases  would  reduce  Chinese 
influence  in  Cuba  itself,  both  by:  binding  Castro  to  the 
USSR  and  by  making  Chinese  positions  on  strategy  seem 
childish. 
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Summary  of  Allurements 


In  our  view  (probably  the  view  of  most  observers), 
by  far  the  most  important  advantage  seen  by  Khrushchev 
in  a successful  missile  base  venture  in  Cuba  was  the 
effect  of  the  bases  in  changing  the  balance  of  power  be- 
tween East  and' West — partially  redressing  the  imbalance 
.in  a strategic  sense,  and  perhaps  more  than  redressing  it 
in  a political  sense.  (It  is  not  necessary  to  judge  whether 
strategic  or  political  considerations  were  the  more  import- 
ant: the  former  were  to  be  the  ground  of  the  latter,  the 

latter  were  to  be  the  most  striking  effect  of  the  former, 
but  in  any  case  the  two  sets  of  considerations  were  bound 
together,  the  USSR  would  gain  in  both  senses  or  in  neither.) 
With  respect  to  particular  East-West  issues,  of  greatest 
immediate  importance  was  the  gain  to  be  made,  whether  in 
negotiations  or  outside  of  them,  on  the  status  of  the  GDR 
and  Berlin;  of  lesser  but  considerable  importance,  over  a 
longer  term,  was  the  use  of  the  bases  as  a bargaining 
counter  (after  immediate  gains  had  been  made  on  Germany 
and  Berlin)  in  negotiations  on  disarmament  (including  the 
matter  of  U.S.  overseas  bases).  Of  great  importance  also 
was  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  deflating  the  Chinese 
challenge,  both  immediately  and  over  the  long  term.  Of 
considerable  importance,  over  the  long  term,  were  the  gains 
to  be  made  in  the  underdeveloped  areas.  And  at  the  end 
of  the  list,  as  a possibly  debatable  item,  advantages 
hoped  for  but  perhaps  not  confidently  foreseen,  were  the 
gains  to  be  made  in  controlling  and  protecting  Cuba. 
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II.  The  Chances  of  Success.  Early  1962 


It  is  self-evident  that  Khrushchev  did  not  make 
the  decision  to  go  ahead  with  the  missile  base  venture 
in  Cuba  in  the  expectation  that  the  venture  would  fail. 

In  other  words',  be  had  to  judge,  first,  that  the  United 
States  would. probably  acquiesce,  or,  if  unwilling  to 
acquiesce,  would  probably  be  unwilling  to  take  military 
'action  (beyond  a possible  blockade);  he  had  to  judge  so, 
because  American  willingness  to  fight,  in  view  of  the 
USSR's  military  inferiority  both  tactically  and  strat- 
egically, would  leave  the  USSR  no  choice  but  to  withdraw. 
Beyond  this,  he  had  to  Judge  that,  if  the  U.S.  were  in- 
deed willing  to  fight  and  the  failure  of  the  venture  had 
to  be  accepted,  he  would  probably  be  given  time  to  with- 
draw. 


The  Record  of  U.S.  Responses 


For  several  years  before  the  Kennedy  Administration 
came  into  office,  Khrushchev  had  been  contending  that  the 
United  States,  owing  mainly  to  Soviet  military  strength, 
was  increasingly  deterred  from  engaging  its  own  forces  in 
local  wars.  The  U.S.  self-denial  in  the  Bay  of  Pigs  af- 
fair in  April  1961,  in  which  the  United  States  had  tied 
its  hands  both  in  advance  of  the  venture  and  on  the  first 
day  of  the  invasion,  fitted  this  preconception.  Khrushchev 
almost  certainly  took  the  affair  as  additional  evidence 
that  the  United  States  was  in  general  reluctant  to  employ 
military  force,  and  he  probably  concluded  too  that  the 
President  was  much  concerned  about  appearing  to  be  the 
aggressor  against  a small  country. 

Thpre  had  been  another  development  in  August  1961 
which  presumably  contributed  to  Khrushchev's  mis  judgment 
of  spring  1962.  While  unwilling  to  risk  a clear  test  of 
the  President's  private  and  public  declarations  that  the 
United  States  would  fight  if  necessary  for  Allied  rights 
in  Berlin,  Khrushchev  is  August  had  chipped  away  a piece 
of  Allied  rights  by  building  the  Berlin  Wall,  and  the 
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United  States  had  accepted  the  Wall.  This  development  prob- 
ably encouraged  Khrushchev  to  believe  that  the  United  States 
would  accept  an  accomplished  fact  which  was  not  a gross 
trespass  against  a- precisely  defined  vital  interest,  par- 
ticularly if  the  allies  of  the  United  States  were  opposed 
to  strong  American  action.  Zn  the  same  period,  the  United 
States  had  showed  itself  not  disposed  to  intervene  mili- 
tarily in  Laos-.?  an  other  development  which  could  have  been 
tiaken  as  evidence  of  a general  reluctance  to  employ  armed 
force . 


Another  piece  of  evidence  might  have  been  the  char- 
acter of  the  American  intervention  in  Vietnam  in  October 
1961.  The  United  States  had  decided  to  expand  its  role 
in  providing  military  assistance  to  South  Vietnam,  but  the 
U.S.  role  was. to  be  confined  to  fighting  Communists  in 
South  Vietnam;  it  was  not  to  Include  the  carrying  of  the 
fight  into  North  Vietnam,  nor  was  the  fighting  in  Laos  to 
be  expanded.  This  might  have  encouraged  a belief  that 
U.S.  responses  to  Communist  challenges  could  be  contained. 

Khrushchev  had  probably  been  encouraged  too  by  the 
results  of  the  Punta  del  Este  conference  in  February  1962, 
in  which  differences  between  the  United  States  and  the 
most  Important  Latin  American  states,  with  respect  to  Cuba, 
were  clearly  expressed.  Khrushchev  may  well  have  concluded 
that  the  demonstrated  opposition  of  these  Latin  American 
states  to  strong  action  against  Cuba  would  be  an  important 
restraining  factor  in  American  thinking  in  the  event  of  a 
new  challenge  from  Cuba,  Just  as  Allied  disunity  had  contri- 
buted to  American  inaction  on  the  Berlin  Wall. 

In  sum:  by  early  1962,  at  which  time  Khrushchev  was 

considering  the  chances  of  success  of  a missile  base  ven- 
ture, the  United  States— in  Khrushchev's  presumed  view— had 
shown  itself  to  be  in  general  reluctant  to  employ  armed 
force,  to  be  vulnerable  to  pressure  from  its  allies,  and 
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to  be  disposed  both  to  accept  accomplished  facts*  and  to 
make  responses  which  could  be  contained.  With  respect  to 
Cuba  in  particular,  the  United  States  had  made  only  a feeble 
effort  to  alter  the  accomplished  fact  of  Castro's  Cuba. 

It  had  shown  itself  to  be  sensitive  about  apper.*  i.ng  to  be 
an  aggressor  against  Cuba,  and  it  had  had  and  was  still 
having  differences  with  the  major  Latin  American  states 
about  Cuba,  ,-t’  - 

There  had  been  a number  of  statements  by  President 
Kennedy  in  the  period  from  early  1961  to  early  1962  which 
had  different  implications,  and  which  were  presumably  con- 
sidered by  Khrushchev  and  his  comrades  in  surveying  the 
favorable  and  unfavorable  considerations  in  the  missile 
base  venture.  For  example,  the  President  twice  in  April 
1961  had  warned  that  intervention,  penetration,  and  aggres- 
sion in  the  Western  hemisphere  by  a foreign  power  could 
reach  proportions  which  would  threaten  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  thus  compel  American  action.  In  the 
Vienna  talks  in  June  1961,  the  President  had  warned  Khru- 
shchev of  the  dangers  of  miscalculation  (giving  a change 
in  the  status  of  Berlin  as  an  example  of  such  miscalcula- 
tion). Again  in  July  1961 — in  speaking  of  the  situation 
in  Berlin — the  President  had  warned  against  the  "dangerous 
mistake"  of  assuming  that  the  West  was  too  selfish  and  soft 
and  divided  to  fight  for  its  vital  Interests,  and  thus  again 
had  at  least  implied  to  Khrushchev  that  large  Soviet  gains 
would  not  be  tolerated.  And  in  March  1962  he  had  reaffirmed 
that  the  United  States  might  take  the  initiative  in  some 
circumstances  in  using  nuclear  weapons  against  the  USSR. 


It  is  self-evident,  again,  that  Khrushchev  and  his 
comrades  thought  that  they  had  reason  to  discount  all  of 
these  warnings,  to  give  more  weight  to  the  kidd  of  encouraging 


*This  factor  may  have  been  seen  as  working  for  the  USSR, 
in  a missile  base  venture,  with  regard  to  the  American 
people  rather  than  the  U.S.  Government;  that  is,  Washington 
would  probably  learn  of  the  venture  before  the  program  was 
completed,  but  the  people  might  not. 
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evidence  cited  previously  than  to  discouraging  statements 
of  this  second  kind.  We  surmise  that  their  reasoning  was 
something  like  this:  the  President's  April  1961  warnings 

against  intervention,  penetration  and  aggression  in  the 
Western  hemisphere  were  in  general  terms,  and  were  Issued 
after  there  had.  Already  been  a good  deal  of  Communist  inter 
vention  and  penetration;  the  President's  warnings  in  the 
Vienna  talks  in  June  1961  about  the  dangers  of  miscalcula- 
tion apparently  did  not  include  a specific  warning  about 
the  Soviet  use  of  Cuba;  the  President's  renewed  suggestion, 
in  his  July  1961  warning  about  the  situation  in  Berlin, 
that  large  Soviet  gains  would  not  be  tolerated,  was  not 
spelled  out  to  include  any  area  beyond  Berlin;  and  the 
President's  March  1962  statement  about  taking  the  initia- 
tive in  the  uBe  of  nuclear  weapons  was  again  put  in  general 
terms,  with  only  a Soviet  invasion  of  Western  Europe  ex- 
pressly identified  as  an  action  which  might  provoke  such 
an  American  response.  In  this  connection,  it  should  be 
noted  that  in  that  instance  in  4rhich  the  President  had 
repeatedly  warned  Khrushchev  (in  the  Vienna  talks  and 
subsequently)  against  a specific,  clearly-defined  action 
— i.e.,  signing  the  kind  of  peace  treaty  which  would  give 
the  East  Germans  control  over  Western  access  to  Berlin — 
Khrushchev  had  believed  or  had  come  to  believe  in  this 
warning,  and,  despite  the  commitment  of  his  personal 
prestige  to  the  signing  of  such  a treaty  within  a given 
time,  had  swallowed  his  pride  and  backed  away.  We  do 
not  conclude  from  this  that  an  express  warning  against 
deploying  strategic  weapons  in  Cuba,  if  Issued  before  the 
program  was  well  underway,  would  necessarily  have  discour- 
aged Moscow,  as  Khrushchev  may  have  seen  an  important  dif- 
ference between  the  situation  in  Berlin  and  the  Cuban  ven- 
ture: he  may  have  thought  of  transfer  to  the  Bast  Germans 

of  control  over  access  to  Berlin  as  an  irrevocable  step 
(because  it  would  so  damage  the  concept  of  "sovereignty" 
of  all  bloc  states  if  he  tried  to  take  it  back),  whereas 
he  almost  certainly  regarded  the  deployment  of  missiles 
in  Cuba  as  an  action  which  could  be  revoked,  one  which 
would  permit  the  USSR  to  explore  U.S.  intentions  while  the 
venture  was  underway  and  would  give  Moscow  an  avenue  of 
escape  if  necessary.  Thus,  while  it  seems  clear  that  warn- 
ings put  in  general  terms  were  not  taken  seriously  at  any 
stage,  the  efficacy  of  a specific  warning  at  an  early  stage 
remains  a question  for  debate. 
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The  Plans  for  Management 


Judging  from  the  actual  course  of  the  missile  base 
venture  (the  only  evidence  on  the  planning),  the  venture 
as  conceived  was  not  to  be  carried  out  in  clearly-defined 
phases  or  stages.,  In  terms  of  kinds  of  weapons  or  levels 
of  risk.-  The-rconception  did  not  call  for  the  phased  de- 
ployment of  first  defensive  and  then  offensive  weapons, 
but'  called  instead  for  all  parts  of  the  program  to  be 
worked  on  at  the  same  time.  The  original  conception  prob- 
ably called  for  all  components— both  defensive  and  offen- 
sive— to  become  operational  about  m id- November , although, 
as  it  turned  out,  there  was  a lag  in  the  IRB1I  portion  of 
the  program  so  that  this  portion  would  be  completed  only 
in  December  or  (probably)  in  January  1963.*  Neither,  ap- 
parently, did  the  conception  envisage  significantly  differ- 
ent levels  of  risk  at  different  stages.  Since  the  USSR 
was  evidently  unable  to  recognize  a high  risk  even  after 
the  President's  warnings  of  early  September,  it  seems  evi- 
dent too  that  in  its  original  plans  the  USSR  did  not  fore- 
see a high  risk  (of  an  attack  on  Cuba  or  the  USSR)  at  any 
point  in  the  course  of  the  venture  as  planned. 


*dn  this  view,  the  IL-28s,  which  were  not  to  be  assembled 
until  1963,  were  not  a part  of  the  missile  base  venture, 
but  were  part  of  the  program  of  conventional  arms.  The  IRBMs, 
however,  were  an  essential  part  of  the  venture,  and  the 
failure  to  give  this  part  of  the  program  enough  lead  time 
was  a serious  failure;  it  meant  that  for  about  two  months 
the  missile  bases  would  have  only  half  of  their  planned 
capability  against  the  United  States,  i.e.  would  be  unable 
to  reach  that  half  of  the  U.5.  to  be  covered  by  the  IRBMs . 
Possible  explanations  for  the  lag  are  (a)  a debate  as  whether 
the  IRBM  sites  could  be  successfully  camouflaged,  (b)  debate 
as  to  whether  to  put  in  the  IRBMs  at  all,  if  they  could  not 
be  concealed,  (c)  a decision  that  a two-month  lag  was  pre- 
ferable to  starting  work  on  the  IRBM  sites  two  months  earlier 
than  on  the  MRBM  sites,  as  the  latter  course  would  most  ex- 
pose the  venture  during  its  most  vulnerable  stage. 
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Some  observers  have  argued  that  it  was  imprudent  not 
to  complete  the  installation  of  the  SAM  system  before  begin- 
ning to  deploy  the  strategic  missiles,  as  a completed  SAM 
system  might  have  prevented  the  discovery  of  the  strategic 
missiles  until  all  of  the  missiles  had  been  deployed.  But 
this  argument - assumes  that  the  USSR  was  willing  to  take  all 
possible  measures  to  conceal  the  build-up,  including  the 
employment  of  .the  SAMs  against  American  aircraft.  And  this 
' assumption  is  clearly  mistaken.  The  USSR  did  not  make  even 
a half-hearted  attempt  to  camouflage  the  missile  sites  until 
late  October,  several  weeks  after  the  MRBMs  and  related 
equipment  had  arrived  in  Cuba  and  had  been  transported  to 
the  sites.  And  the  Russians  did  not  bring  their  air  defense 
system  into  operational  status  as  early  as  they  could  have, 
as  early  as  they  would  have  if  they  had  intended  to  use  it! 

It  is  hard  to  find  a persuasive  explanation  of:  the 
Soviet  failure  to  camouflage  the  construction  and  equip- 
ment at  the  actual  sites,  while  at  the  same  time  carrying 
out  rigorous  security  measures  in  accumulating  the  person- 
nel and  equipment  in  the  USSR  and  in  offloading  the  equip- 
ment at  the  Cuban  ports,  and  while  also  undertaking  an  ef- 
fort to  deceive  the  United  States  by  misleading  statements 
of  Soviet  intentions  in  Cuba.  Five  possible  explanations 
have  been  suggested;  (a)  the  Russians  had  no  appreciation 
of  U.S.  reconnaissance  capabilities;  (b)  they  understood 
these  capabilities,  but  Judged  that  there  was  no  possibility 
of  reconnaissance;  (c)  they  understood  the  capabilities  and 
recognized  the  possibility,  but  the  Soviet  commanders  in 
Cuba  failed  to  implement  the  order  to  camouflage;  (d)  they 
had  such  high  confidence  in  success  that  they  were  indif- 
ferent to  discovery;  or’  (e)  they  would  have  preferred  to 
camouflage  the  build-up  at  the  sites,  but  they  judged  this 
infeasible. 

We  believe  that  the  first  three  possibilities  can 
be  dismissed.  As  for  the  first,  the  testimony  given  in  the 
Powers  trial  (and  printed  in  Soviet  publications)  shows 
that  the  Russians  understood  very  well  the  capabilities  of 
the  U-2;  Khrushchev  himself  apparently  had  this  understand- 
ing,' as  he  had  indicated  in  his  comments  on  the  U-2;  and 
in  April  1962  Marshal  Blryuzov,  commander  of  Soviet  Air 
Defense  Forces  and  perhaps  the  best- Informed  person  in  the 
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USSR  on  the  U-2’s  capabilities,  was  to  become  commander  of 
Soviet  Rocket  Forces  and  thus  responsible  for  the  missiles 
which  were  to  be  deployed  in  Cuba.  As  for  the  second,  it 
is  not  credible  that  the  Russians  were  so  bestially  stupid 
as  to  think  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  U-2  reconnais- 
sance of  Cube.;  As  for  the  third,  it  is  not  credible  that 
all  of  the  Soviet  commanders  in  Cuba,  to  a man,  would  ignore 
their  orders -from  Moscow. 

Ve  believe  that  the  right  explanation  is  a combina- 
tion of  the  fourth  and  fifth  possibilities  suggested  above. 
That  is,  we  believe  that  the  Russians  had  high  confidence, 
so  that  the  success  of  the  venture  (in  their  view)  did 
not  depend  on  keeping  it  secret  until  the  program  was  com- 
plete;  at  the  same  time,  they  were  not  indifferent  to  dis- 
covery, and  would  have  preferred  to  keep  the  build-up  secret, 
in  order  to  confront  the  ll.s.  with  an  accomplished  fact; 
but  it  was  judged  either  not  possible,  or  as  more  trouble 
than  it  was  worth,  to  camouflage  the  build-up  successfully 
against  careful  U.S.  reconnaissance,  the  possibility  of 
which  was  recognized.* 

If  the  Russians  so  calculated,  they  may  have  origin* 
ally  planned  to  make  a virtue  of  necessity,  so  that  if  and 


*In  arriving  at  this  view,  we  consulted  several  special- 
ists in  photographic  intelligence,  and  several  other  persons 
concerned  with  the  interpretation  of  the  build-up  in  Cuba 
in  1962.  The  majority  opinion  is  as  follows:  the  Rus- 

sians could  have  made  at  least  the  MRBK  portion  of  the  pro- 
gram a lot  harder  to  find,  by  sending  the  MRBMs  into  Cuba 
all  at  once,  deploying  them  all  in  a few  days,  and  camou- 
flaging them;  it  would  have  been  very  difficult,  however, 
to  camouflage  successfully  the  IRJBM  sites,  which  are  much 
larger  and  much  more  complex,  and  an  effort  to  do  so  might 
have  seriously  interfered  with  the  work  on  the  sites.  One 
observer  has  suggested  that  Moscow  may  have  proved  to  it- 
self .in  advance  that  it  could  not  successfully  camouflage 
the  IRBV  sites,  by  camouflaging  and  photographing  similar 
installations  in  the  USSR. 
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when  the  United  States  discovered  the  build-up  the  USSR 
could  point  to  its  openness,  and  to  the  absence  of  flat 
lies  in  its  misleading  statements  of  intention,  as  evi- 
dence that  its  heart  was  pure,  that  the  weapons  had  a de- 
fensive purpose . However,  during  the  build-up  KhrushcEev 
did  make  some  -seriously  misleading  statements  and  did  in- 
troduce'the  fiat  lie,  so  the  pose  of  innocence  was  not 
, available  to  him  at  the  time  of  discovery. 

It  might  be  argued  that  it  was  stupid  of  the  Rus- 
s Ians,  given  the  decision  to  mislead' the  United' States  in  pub- 
lic and  private  statements,  not  to  do  what  was  possible  to 
conceal  the  build-up  at  the  sites.  But  this  was  stupid 
only  if  the  camouflage  effort  could  have  been  successful, 
or  would  not  have  seriously  Impeded  the  construction;  and 
the  Russians  seem  to  have  judged  that  the  IRBU  portion  of 
the  program  was  the  obstacle,  on  one  or  both  counts. 

Thus  the  rough  scheme  was  as  follows.  In  the  spring 
of  1962,  the  USSR,  after  securing  the  approval  of  Castro 
or  his  successors,  would  continue  to  ship  conventional 
military  equipment  to  Cuba,  together  with  bloc  personnel 
for  training  Cubans  in  its  use,  while  rapidly  assembling 
the  personnel  and  equipment  which  were  to  arrive  in  Cuba 
during  July  and  August.  In  Cuba  itself,  the  necessary 
Cuban  personnel  would  be  told  of  the  character  and  scope 
of  the  venture.  The  sites  for  the  strategic  missiles  of 
all  types  were  to  be  selected  (partly  on  the  basis  of  earlier 
Soviet  investigations),  and  Cubans  living  there  were  to  be 
moved  out.  While  the  United  States  even  in  this  early  period 
of  the  build-up  might  be  alerted  by  reports  from  Cuban  of- 
ficials and  Cuban  refugees,  as  of  mid-1962  the  build-up  in 
Cuba  would  still  look  defensive,  without  even  such  conven- 
tional items  as  bombers  and  submarines. 

In  the  period  of  roughly  July- August  1962,  there  was 
to  be  a sharp  and  visible  increase  in  Soviet  shipments  to 
Cuba  (of  the  personnel  and  equipment  assembled  in  May  and 
June).  Newer  types  of  conventional  material  were  to  arrive, 
together  with  some  or  all  of  the  SAM  units,  and  materials 
and  equipment  for  the  coastal  defense  missile  installations 
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and  the  strategic  missile  sites  (but  not  yet  the  missiles 
themselves) . Some  of  the  armored  forces  would  come  in. 

Some  of  the  SAlf  units  would  be  deployed  in  this  period,  and 
might  be  soon  identified  by  American  aerial  reconnaissance. 
Assuming  that  this  was  done,  while  the  build-up  would  still 
appear  defensive  and  while  the  majority  of  U.S.  observers 
might  regard  the.SAU  system  in  particular  as  a part  of  these 
improved- defenses,  the  build-up  by  this  time  would  be  such 
.as  certainly  to-  raise  questions  about  its  eventual  character 
and  scope,  and  at  least  some  American  observers  could  be 
expected  to  put  the  juestion  (as  some  Indeed  did)  of  whether 
the  primary  purpose  of  the  SAlf  sites  was  not  that  of  screen- 
ing the  deployment  of  strategic  missiles.  (In  fact  that 
was  not  their  purpose,  as  made  clear  by  the  failure  of  the 
Russians  to  employ  them  to  that  end;  but  Ifoscow,  as  we  see 
it,  realized  that  the  question  would  be  asked  if  reconnais- 
sance had  identified  the  SAlIs,  and  that  the  signal  of  of- 
ficial alarm— if  any— might  be  given  at  that  time.)  Ameri- 
can suspicions  of  this  kind  would  be  additionally  stimulated 
by  reports  from  Cuban  sources. 

In  the  period  from  September  to  the  end  of  the  year 
the  missile  base  venture  was  to  lie  open  to  the  sky.*  Early 
in  the  period,  the  USSR  and  Cuba  were  to  admit  that  arms 
and  technicians  were  being  sent  to  Cuba.  Thereafter,  the 
remainder  of  the  armored  forces  would  be  brought  in  and 
deployed  in  encampments,**  there  was  to  be  the  rapid  deploy- 
ment of  SAM  units  and  construction  of  IfRBM  and  IRBM  sites, 


•The  united  states, ~if  it  discovered  the  build-up,  was 
not  necessarily  expected  to  reveal  it.  Khrushchev  may  have 
believed  there  was  a good  chance  that  President  Kennedy, 
with  an  election  coming  up,  would  not  reveal  it,  especially 
since,  in  Khrushchev's  calculations,  the  President  would 
be  unwilling  to  take  military  action  against  the  missile 
bases  and  therefore  would  have  no  effective  plan  for  deal- 
ing with  the  revealed  threat. 

••Some  of  the  armored  forces  apparently  arrived  as  early 
as  August,  some  as  late  as  mid-October. 
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the  shipping  in  of  the  strategic  missiles,  the  installation 
of  the  remainder  of  the  SAZs  and  the  deployment  of  the 
strategic  missiles,  and  the  establishment  of  direct  command 
licks  between  Moscow  and  Soviet  forces.  As  suggest..''-  earlier, 
it  seems  likely  that  in  the  original  conception  all  compo- 
cents  of  the  program  were  to  become  operational  at  about 
the  same  time-,"*in  November,  although  as  it  turned  out  there 
was  a lag  in’ the.  IREK  portion  of  the  program. 

As  noted  previously,  there  was  to  be  no  effort  to 
conceal  the  build-up  at  the  sites.  On  the  contrary,  the 
missile-related  equipment  and  the  missiles  themselves  were 
to  be  visible  at  the  sites  from  the  time  of  their  arrival; 
and  some  of  the  strategic  missiles  were  to  be  deployed,  so 
that  they  could  hardly  be  missed  by  American  reconnaissanr. 
if  any.  During  this  period,  the  Russians  were  publicly  a;/ 
privately  to  describe  the  weapons  being  deployed  in  Cuba 
as  having  a defensive  purpose,  a description  which  seems 
to  have  been  designed  to  serve  two  purposes.  If  it  served 
to  help  to  deceive  the  United  States  and  to  deter  the  U.S. 
from  conducting  the  systematic  reconnaissance  which  would 
discover  the  missile  bases,  so  much  the  better.  But  if  it 
did  not  do  this,  and  if  the  United  States  seemed  about  to 
discover  the  strategic  missiles,  the  formula  could  serve 
as  the  form  of  an  invitation  to  the  U.S.  to  acquiesce  in 
the  entire  venture.*  In  this  final  period  of  the  build-up, 
while  waiting  for  the  United  States  to  discover  it,  the 
USSR  was  to  claim  to  be  taking  measures  of  military  prepared- 
ness, in  order  to  reinforce  the  American  desire  for  peace, 


*As  it  happened,  the  U.S.  did  undertake  systematic  re- 
connaissance, and  the  USSR  in  September,  probably  well  aware 
of  this,  was  emphasizing  in  its  pubi ic  statements  the  second 
suggested  use  of  the  formula  of  defensive  purpose — its  use 
as  the  form  of  an  invitation  to  acquiesce.  However,  the 
USSR  issued  no  clear  invitation;  it  did  not  consistently 
use  this  formula,  and  there  were  some  quite  misleading  ele- 
ments in  some  of  these  statements.  Moreover,  the  Soviet 
ambassador  in  the  same  period  transmitted  privately  a 
seriously  misleading  statement  of  Soviet  intentions  in  Cuba. 
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and  was  to  encourage  the  view  that  a conciliatory  U.S.  line 
on  Cuba  would  be  met  with  a conciliatory  Soviet  line  on 
disputed  issues.  If  all  went  well,  Khrushchev  was  to  appear 
at  the  UN  in  November  or  December  to  conduct  both  the  poli- 
tical defense  of  the  missile  bases  and  the  new  political 
offensive  which  the  missile  bases  were  to  support. 

The  USSR,  while  having  high  confidence  in  success, 
almost  certainly  recognized  the  possibility  that  the  United 
* States,  at  some  point  in  the  course  of  the  build-up,  rather 
than  meekly  tolerating  the  build-up  would  send  a signal  to 
Moscow  that  a further  build-up  was  unacceptable— or  even, 
if  the  discovery  of  the  venture  did  not  come  until  later, 
that  some  elements  of  the  build-up  would  have  to  be  removed. 
How  did  the  USSR  intend  to  manage  matters  if  this  were  to 
happen? 


If  the  United  States  were  to  threaten  to  use  force 
to  halt  or  reverse  the  missile  base  venture,  the  first  task 
would  of  course  be  that  of  preventing  the  U.S.  from  strik- 
ing either  the  USSR  or  Cuba.  This  was  to  be  done  by  making 
clear  at  the  outset  that  the  USSR  wished  primarily  to  avoid 
war,  and  would  be  receptive  to  other  means  of  settling  the 
dispute.  The  risk  of  an  American  attack  on  the  USSR  was 
seen  by  the  Soviets  as  very  small,  and  of  an  attack  even 
on  Cuba  as  small. 

In  the  Soviet  calculations  of  early  1962  (as  indi- 
cated by  Soviet  spokesmen  later),  the  United  States,  if  it 
took  any  military  action  at  all  against  the  missile  base 
venture,  was  most  likely  to  impose  a blockade.  If  the 
blockade  were  to  come  at  any  time  before  the  end  of  the 
year,  it  could  block  the  completion  of  the  program.  The 
USSR  was  to  attempt  to  prevent  this  by  warning  the  United 
States  in  advance  against  such  an  stion,  and  by  threatening 
to  run  any  blockade.  If  the  United  States  were  nevertheless 
to  impose  the  blockade  or  threaten  other  action,  the  USSR 
could  probably  succeed  in  Involving  the  U.S.  in  negotiations. 

This  was  to  be  done  by  throwing  the  affair  into  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  (in  the  anticipation  of 
considerable  support  for  the  'reasonable*  Soviet  position), 
and  by  calling  at  the  same  time  for  bilateral  Soviet  - 
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American  talks  (a  proposal  which  would  also  find  much  sup- 
port), in  particular  for  a summit  meeting.  The  immediate 
objectives,  in  negotiations,  would  be  those  of  deterring 
the  United  States  from  raising  the  level  (beyond  the  block- 
ade) of  its  military  response  and  of  inducing  the  United 
States  : to  end  the  blockade.  If  the  blockade  were  ended, 
the  program  could  be  completed,  and  the  bases  in  Cuba  would 
be  established  .as  a fact  of  life.  The  bases  themselves 
would  increase  greatly  the  deterrent  to  action  against  them; 
as  time  went  on,  the  military  problem  of  destroying  the 
bases  would  increase,  and  the  political  problems  involved 
in  making  the  necessary  military  effort  to  destroy  the  bases 
would  proportionally  increase;  as  the  course  of  the  Korean 
War  had  shown,  with  the  passage  of  time  the  United  States 
and  its  allies  (and  governments  they  wished  to  influence) 
would  be  increasingly  reluctant  to  take  strong  action. 

The  alternative  (or  fallback)  objective  was  to  be 
that  of  using  the  bases — prior  to  their  completion — to  gain 
some  large  concession  from  the  United  States,  relating,  for 
example,  to  Germany  and  Berlin,  overseas  bases,  or  disarma- 
ment. As  noted  previously,  negotiations  on  such  matters, 
in  response  to  a Soviet  threat,  would  further  the  aim  of 
undermining  confidence  in  the  United  States  as  an  ally. 

If  the  USSR  were  to  be  finally  convinced  of  U.S. 
willingness  to  resort  to  force — against  Cuba  and  if  neces- 
sary against  the  USSR  itself — the  USSR  would  have  to  give 
up  the  Cuban  bases.  Such  a withdrawal  might  be  followed 
by  U.S.  military  action  against  Cuba  to  verify  the  with- 
drawal and  to  keep  the  problem  from  arising  again,  but 
this  was  seen  as  quite  Improbable. 


Differences  Among  Soviet  Leaders 


It  was  easy  for  Soviet  leaders  to  agree  among  them- 
selves that  there  would  be  great  advantages  in  a success- 
ful missile  base  venture.  There  might  have  been  differ- 
ences as  to  whether  there  would  be  six  or  five  or  four 
major  advantages,  or  whether  this  or  that  advantage  would 
be  the  greater,  or  as  to  just  how  to  exploit  the  success 
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— but  there  could  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  the  establish- 
ment of  the  bases  would  be  a great  coup.  Neither  could 
there  be  serious  disagreement  as  to  whether  there  were 
some  indications — some  of  the  developments  cited  above  in 
the  period  between  April  1961  and  March  1962 — that  the 
venture  might  be  successful.  But  there  were  certainly  two 
ways  of  reading  the  ambiguous  evidence  as  to  the  chances 
for  successv'tsnd  it  is  not  credible  that  all  of  the  Soviet 
leaders  involved  in  the  venture  genuinely  read  the  evidence 
* in  the  same  way.  So  it  is  necessary  at  this  point  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  differences  of  opinion  among  them. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Khrushchev  was  Intimately  as- 
sociated with  the  missile  base  venture  from  its  conception 
(although  he  may  not  have  conceived  it) . In  addition  to 
the  fact  that  hb  was  the  leader  of  the  party  and  government, 
he  had  been  the  principal  Soviet  spokesman  on  every  one  of 
the  problems  which  the  missile  base  venture  was  apparently 
designed  to  solve,  and  he  was  to  be  the  principal  spokesman 
on  the  venture  through  all  of  its  public  phases,  both  ad- 
vancing and  retreating.  The  other  Soviet  leaders  who  were 
probably  associated  with  the  venture  from  the  early  stages 
— Judging  from  their  speeches  on  various  subjects,  their 
involvement  in  Cuban  matters,  and  the  fact  that  they  were 
the  four  leaders  in  addition  to  Khrushchev  who  appeared  to 
be  concerned  with  the  full  range  of  Soviet  affairs — are 
Kozlov,*  Brezhnev,  Mikoyan  and  Kosygin.  The  evidence  on 
Suslov  is  less  persuasive.  There  is  little  or  no  evidence 
on  the  other  full  members  of  the  Presidium,  Kuusinen, 
Kirilenko,  Voronov,  Shvernlk,  Polyansky,  and  Podgorny.  It 
seems  likely  that  all  of  the  full  members  were  consulted 
at  some  point  in  the  venture,  however,  and  the  candidate 
members  may  also  have  been.  Also,  Malinovsky  and  a few 
other  military  leaders  who  would  be  professionally  concerned 


*As  the  second-ranking  secretary,  Kozlov  might  be  expected 
to  have  a large  interest  in  something  as  important  as  the 
rocket  forces;  there  is  some  other  evidence  of  such  an 
interest  on  his  part,  e.g.,  he  gave  the  principal  eulogy 
at  the  funeral  of  rocket  force  commander  Nedelln  in  1960. 
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with  the  venture  were  probably  asked  for  studies  on  aspects 
of  the  venture  and  were  probably  brought  into  the  delibera- 
t ions . 


There  has  been  very  little  reporting  on  the  attitudes 
of  individual  leaders  toward  the  missile  base  venture, 
either  ip  the  ...advancing  or  in  the  retreating  phase.  Host 
of  the  speculation  on  differences — not  in  reports,  but  in 
articles  by  journalists  and  studies  by  other  observers — has 
been  in  terms  of  (a)  Khrushchev  (the  bull)  versus  the  mili- 
tary (the  bears) , or  (b)  Khrushchev  and  one  wing  of  the 
military  (the  bulls)  versus  another  wing  of  the  military 
(the  bears),  or  (c)  the  military  (the  bulls)  versus  Khru- 
shchev (the  bear) . There  is  one  report  known  to  us  which 
supports  either  the  first  or  the  second  of  these  conjec- 
tures— to  the  effect  that  two  Soviet  marshals,  Uoskalenko 
and  Golikov,  opposed  the  venture  in  the  early  1962  discus- 
sions and  were  demoted  (as  they  were)  as  a result;  the 
source  of  this  report  said  further  that  Khrushchev  made 
the  decision  to  go  ahead  with  the  venture  and  that  it  "defi- 
nitely”  was  not  imposed  on  him.  And  there  are  two  reports 
which  support  the  opposite  conjecture — to  the  effect  that 
the  military  urged  the  venture  on  a reluctant  Khrushchev 
(we  would  not  be  surprised  if  he  said  this,  as  he  would 
have  no  pride  of  authorship  after  the  failure) . Finally, 
there  are  two  reports  that  Malinovsky  opposed  the  withdrawal 
of  the  missiles,  but  this  would  not  necessarily  mean  that 
he  favored  deploying  them  in  Cuba  in  the  first  place.* 

We  think  that  either  the  first  or  the  second — prob- 
ably the  second — conjecture  is  correct,  provided  that  it 
is  recognized  that  Khrushchev  would  have  had  the  support 
(whether  honest  or  not)  of  many  other  political  leaders  as 
well.  We  think  this  on  the  basis  of  developments  both 


* Malinovsky  (and  others)  might  have  taken  privately  the 
same  position  that  the  Chinese  Communists  have  taken  at 
the  tops  of  their  voices  publicly:  that  it  was  a mistake 

of  "adventurism"  to  put  the  missiles  in,  but  a mistake  of 
"capitulationism"  to  take  then  out. 
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before  and  after  the  venture.  For  one  thing,  classified 
Soviet  military  documents  of  dates  prior  to  the  venture 
strongly  suggested  that  military  leaders  generally  were 
more  conservative  than  Khrushchev,  less  confident  of  the 
Soviet  deterrent,  less  confident  of  Soviet  preparedness, 
less  willing. to  take  serious  risks.  (There  was  also  some 
reporting  to -this  effect.)  For  another  thing,  if  the 
military  had- pushed  the  venture  through  against  a reluc- 
tant. Khrushchev,  the  spectacular  and  humiliating  failure 
’ * of  the  venture  would  almost  certainly  have  caused  some 
heads  to  roll  among  Soviet  military  leaders  since  last 
October;  and  this  has  not  happened,  with  one  possible 
exception  attributable  to  other  causes. 

Finally,  we  think  that  the  venture  had  Khrushchev's 
personal  stamp.**  Another  observer  has  suggested  that  the 
venture  had  the  look  of  some  of  Khrushchev's  earlier  ini- 
tiatives— deStalinization,  the  New  Lands  program,  the 
"Spirit  of  Camp  David,"  the  two  reconciliations  with  Tito, 
and  the  inflation  of  Soviet  rocket  successes  into  the  Missile 


*A  British  intelligence  analyst  speculates  that  a lower- 
level  Soviet  military  figure  was  made  the  scapegoat  for  the 
failure  of  the  missile  base  venture.  Bis  candidate  is  Col. 
Gen.  S.  P.  Ivanov,  who,  he  believes,  was  concerned  with  the 
question  of  foreign  military  capabilities,  and  was  a likely 
man  to  answer  such  questions  as  that  of  the  form  and  speed 
of  an  American  military  response.  Ivanov,  the  source  says, 
was  removed  from  that  post  in  November  1902. — Ivanov  would — 
seem  to  us  an  unsatisfactory  scapegoat,  because  the  basic 
error  was  not  a technical  one  but  the  judgment  that  the 
United  States  would  be  unwilling  to  use  military  force. 

**We  cannot  guess  where  the  idea  of  the  venture  origin- 
ated; if  not  with  Khrushchev  himself,  then  with  another 
political  leader,  or  with  one  of  the  'progressive'  military 
figures,  or  with  the  Cubans  (as  at  least  one  report  asserts); 
our  point  is  simply  that,  wherever  the  idea  originated, 
Khrushchev  made  it  his  own  and  was  its  foremost  advocate. 
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Gap  Hoax;  we  would  add;  the  deadline  for  a German  treaty, 
and  the  surprise  attacks  on  the  Chinese  at  party  confer- 
ences. The  features  cited  by  that  observer  were:  that 

it  was  bold  (in  the  sense  of  imaginative),  that  it  pro- 
mised quick  results  at  small  cost;, and  that  it  was  not 
thought  through;,  we  would  add,  that  it  had  a large  element 
of  surprise,. -and  that  it  was  saturated  with  wishful  think- 
ing. We  mean  the  term  "wishful  thinking"  to  apply  to  Khru- 
shchev's assessment  of  the  chances  of  success,  and  we  mean 
the  term  "not  thought  through"  to  apply  to  his  failure  to 
consider  carefully  the  consequences  of  failure. 

If  Khrushchev  was  the  principal  sponsor  of  the  ven- 
ture, why  then  did  its  failure  not  cause  his  head  to  roll? 
There  is,  indeed,  some  evidence  that  Khrushchev's  position 
did  weaken,  from  about  November  1962  to  March  1963,  and 
UPseems  certain  that  the  failure  of  the  missile  base  ven- 
ture was  a factor.  But  since  March  1963  he  has  reasserted 
his  pre-eminence;  there  had  apparently  not  developed  any 
coalition  of  leaders  so  strategically  placed  in  the  party, 
police  and  military  apparatuses  as  to  be  capable  of  forcing 
him  out,  even  if  the  Cuban  venture— following  his  other 
failures — gave  them  good  reason  to  try.  Moreover,  the 
plans  for  the  missile  base  venture  were  probably  adopted 
with  only  a few  dissents.  On  this  view,  while  there  were 
probably  several  leaders — both  political  and  military — who 
were  privately  bearish  and  others  who  may  well  have  politely 
Expressed  their  reservations,  only  a few  Soviet  leaders 
(perhaps  Moskalenko  and  Golikov)  tried  hard  to  dissuade 
Khrushchev.  Acquiescence  would  have  been  politically  the 
prudent  course:  if  the  venture  succeeded,  those  who  acqui- 

esced would  have  a share  in  the  credit;  if  it  failed,  they 
would  be  in  the  best  possible  company. 


The  Net  Assessment 


To  recapitulate:  Khrushchev,  probably  without  wide- 

spread opposition  from  other  political  and  military  lead- 
ers, calculated  that  the  risks  were  low  at  each  stage  of 
the  missile  base  venture;  that,  with  luck,  the  build-up 
would  be  an  accomplished  fact  before  discovery;  that  the 
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United  States,  at  whatever  time  it  discovered  the  missiles, 
would  probably  acquiesce;  that  even  if  it  did  not  acquiesce, 
the  United  States  would  be  unwilling  to  take  military  action 
beyond  a possible  blockade  (even  if  the  USSR  persisted  in 
the  build-up  despite  U.S.  expressions  of  alarm),  and  could 
probably  be. tied  up  in  negotiations  which  might  permit  the 
completion  of the  program  or  in  which  Moscow  could  gain  im- 
portant-concessions; and  finally,  in  the  worst  case,  that, 
if  these  calculations  were  mistaken  and  the  USSR  were  forced 
' to  withdraw  the  missiles,  Cuba  itself  could  very  probably 
be  saved. 

Khrushchev  was,  of  course,  mistaken  in  his  basic 
estimate,  as  the  United  States  proved  to  be  willing  to  use 
whatever  degree  of  military  force  was  necessary  to  effect 
the  withdrawal  of  the  strategic  missiles,  and  proved  to 
be  unwilling  to  let  itself  be  tied  up  in  negotiations  or 
to  give  him  substantial  concessions.  Be  was  right,  how- 
ever, in  thinking  that,  if  things  went  wrong,  he  would  be 
given  time  to  withdraw  the  missiles  and  could  maintain  the 
Soviet  position  in  Cuba. 

There  are  various  factors  which  may  have  contributed 
to  Khrushchev's  miscalculation.  The  Soviet  diplomatic  and 
intelligence  services  may  have  contributed  to  it:  they  may, 

for  example,  have  reported  conversations  that  encouraged 
a faulty  assessment;  they  may  have  misread  the  American 
press  (things  can  always  be  found  in  the  press  to  support 
any  opinion  one  cares  to  support) ; or,  in  view  of  the  heavy 
Soviet  reliance  on  stolen  documents,  they  may  have  got  hold 
of  some  misleading  document  (it  need  not  have  been  an  Ameri- 
can document;  it  could  have  been  a report  to  a Western  gov- 
ernment on  a conversation,  or  even  a faulty  intelligence 
assessment  by  a Western  government  of  U.S.  intentions  In 
a hypothetical  situation) . 

Further,  we  suggested  earlier  that  Khrushchev,  in 
discussing  the  missile  base  venture  with  other  leaders, 
had  the  problem  that  many  leaders  have— namely,  that  his 
subordinates  tend  to  agree  with  him.  We  suspect  that 
several  of  those  consulted  by  him  exaggerated  their  favor 
for  the  venture,  and  others  who  did  not  favor  it  failed 
to  state  their  disfavor  frankly. 
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Further,  we  have  previously  described  the  missile 
base  venture  as  having  been  saturated  in  wishful  thinking; 
and  we  regard  this  factor  as  the  most  important  in  Khru- 
shchev's miscalculation.*  While  we  do  not  agree  with  those 
observers  who  have  described  Khrushchev's  mis judgment  as 
"incredible"' and  who  have  said  that  the  President  "could 
not"  have  acted- ‘in  any  other  way  than  he  did,  we  disagree 
more  strongly* with  those  who  regard  the  venture  as  having 
been  entirely  rational,  indeed  as  almost  Inevitable.  The 
most  Important  factor  in  the  venture  was  Khrushchev's  read- 
ing of  the  record  of  U.S.  actions  and  statements  with  respect 
to  Communist  challenges:  while  it  seems  to  us  true  that 

the  American  record  as  of  early  1962  suggested  a possibility 
of  success  for  a missile  base  venture,  that  possibility 
was  marginal.  We  submit  that  it  was  wishful  thinking  that 
converted  a marginal  possibility  of  success  into  an  estimate 
of  probable  success.  It  was  wishful  thinking  that  failed 
to  consider  that,  if  the  Soviet  gains  from  a successful 
missile  base  venture  were  to  be  so  great,  it  was  probable 
that  the  United  States  would  recognize  what  was  at  stake 
and  therefore  probable  that  the  United  states  would  do 
whatever  was  necessary  to  deny  such  gains  to  its  principal 
antagonist.  On  at  least  three  occasions  prior  to  early 
1962 — in  April  1961,  June  1961,  and  July  1961 — the  President 
had  warned  Khrushchev  against  attempting  to  make  gains  of 
this  character;  but,  perhaps  because  the  President  had  not 
warned  against  the  specific  venture  of  deploying  strategic 
missiles  in  Cuba,  Khrushchev  in  considering  the  venture 
had  chosen  not  to  heed  those  warnings. 

Moreover,  in  addition  to  Khrushchev's  miscalculation 
which  converted  a possibility  into  a probability,  the  ven- 
turn  was  not  thought  through,  in  that  the  consequences  of 
a failure  were  not  fully  weighed.  Failure  would  mean  a 


*£ome  ot  our  colleagues  have  objected  to  the  term  "wish- 
ful thinking."  Xn  using  this  term,  we  are  not  moralizing. 
We  mean  simply  the  process  of  finding  reasons— exaggerating 
the  favorable  considerations,  minimizing  the  unfavorable 
ones — to  justify  what  one  wants  to  believe  or  do. 
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withdrawal  in  the  face  of  an  American  ultimatum,  and  such 
a retreat  would  make  most  of  Khrushchev's  problems — that 
is,  the  problems  he  had  thought  to  solve  with  the  missile 
bases — worse  than  they  were  before. 

Everyone  would  then  know  that  the  Soviet  position 
in  the  balance .of  power  was  Inferior  (just  as  Department 
of  Defense  officials  had  said) ; there  would  be  important 
political  gains -for  the  United  States;  there  would  be  even 
‘ 'less  prospect  for  substantial  Soviet  gains  in  negotiations; 
the  governments  and  peoples  of  the  underdeveloped  countries 
would  be  even  less  inclined  to  look  to  the  USSR;  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  challenge  would  increase;  and  most  of  the 
USSR's  problems  with  Cuba  would  be  exacerbated. 

To  have  foreseen,  in  the  spring  of  1962,  the  missile 
base  venture  as  it  developed  in  the  next  several  months, 
would  mean  to  have  foreseen  that  the  above  two  elements 
in  the  problem — Khrushchev's  wishful  thinking  about  the 
chances  of  success,  and  his  unwillingness  to  think  through 
the  consequences  of  failure— would  be  as  large  as  they 
were.*  In  other  words,  wo  who  have  engaged  in  this  recon- 
struction think  that  the  reasonable  estimate,  as  of  spring 
1962,  was  what  the  estimate  in  fact  was — that  the  USSR 
might  deploy  strategic  missiles  in  Cuba  but  probably  would 
not,  as  Khrushchev  should  estimate,  and  probably  would  esti- 
mate, that  the  United  States  would  regard  Soviet  strategic 
missile  bases  there  as  Intolerable  and  would  destroy  them 
or  force  their  dismantling. 


* Another  way  of  putting  it:  to  have  accepted  at  face 

value  the  report  of  January  1962,  that  Khrushchev  had 
decided  to  redress  the  imbalance  of  power  by  the  end  of 
1962,  might  have  led  one  to  conclude  that  the  deployment 
of  strategic  missiles  in  Cuba  would  represent  his  best 
hope  of  achieving  that  goal  within  the  time  specified; 
but  one  would  still  have  had  to  conclude  that  Khrushchev 
would  persist  in  that  intention  even  after  considering  all 
the  objections  to  such  a venture,  i.e.,  that  he  would 
think  wishfully  and  would  fail  to  think  it  through. 
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III. 


The  Progress  of  the  Venture,  April  - August  1962 


We  take  up  here  the  management  of  the  Soviet  missile 
base  venture  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1962,  before  any 
of  the  strategic  missiles  were  sent  into  Cuba.  We  discuss 
the  Soviet  negoTiations  with  Castro,  the  clandestine  intro- 
duction into  Cuba  of  elements  of  the  program,  the  elf  fort 
"to  deceive  the  United  States  about  Soviet  intentions  in 
Cuba,  the  mixed  evidence  as  to  these  intentions,  aspects 
of  Soviet  foreign  policy  related  to  the  venture,  and  the 
Soviet  assessment  of  American  intentions  with  respect  to 
intervening  in  Cuba. 


The  First  Stage,  April  - June 


Soviet  Negotiations  with  Castro:  As  detailed  in  the 

Appendix  to  this  paper,  ny  mid -March  the  Cuban  Commkinist 
effort — encouraged  by  Moscow — to  take  power  from  Castro  had 
clearly  failed,  but  the  Soviet  effort  to  deceive  C&atro  into 
believing  that  an  American  invasion  was:  being  planned,  and 
that  a deterrent  was  urgently  needed,  had  been  a complete 
success.  It  was  apparently  between  mid-March  and  mid- April 
that  the  Russians  additionally  persuaded  Castro  tha|t  the  • 
deployment  of  strategic  missiles  in  Cuba,  rather  thj&n  a 
formal  Soviet  commitment  to  defend  Cuba,  was  the  anfewer  to 
his  problem.  As  Castro  put  it  in  his  November  1963  account 
of  these  negotiations: 

We  thought  of  a proclamation,  an  al- 
liance, conventional  military  aid.  The 
Russians  explained  to  us  that  their  con- 
cern was  twofold:  first,  they  wanted  to 

save  the  Cuban  revolution...,  and  at  the 
same  time  they  wished  to  avoid  a world 
conflict.  They  reasoned  that  if  conven- 
tional military  aid  was  the  extent  of 
their  assistance,  the  United  States  might 
‘ not  hesitate  to  instigate  an  Invasion... 

Although  Castro's  account  of  the  negotiations  does  not 
precisely  date  the  time,  after  mid-March,  that  agreement 
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on  the  missile  base  venture  was  reached,  it  was  probably 
no  later  than  11  April,  on  which  date  the  Soviet  press 
for  the  first  time  referred  to  Castro  as  "comrade";  this 
Pravda  article  also  endorsed  Castro's  organizational  meas- 
ures (designed  to  prevent  any  repetition  of  the  attempt 
to  take  his  power  from  him),  his  domestic  policies,  and 
his  purge  of -Escalante;  and  on  IS  April  Moscow  placed 
its  greetinge'to  Cuba,  in  the  Soviet  Kay  Day  slogans,  at 
the  end  of  the  Soviet  greetings  to  the  bloc  countries  and 
* 'ahead  of  the  greeting  to  Yugoslavia. 

An  additional  reason  Tor  believing  that  agreement 
on  the  missile  base  venture  had  been  reached  by  mid-April 
is  an  eyewitness  report,  from  the  former  assistant  director 
of  the  Torrens  School  (a  few  miles  south  of  Havana),  that 
on  17  April  Raul  Castro  visited  the  school  and  took  away 
blueprints  of  the  buildings  and  grounds,  and  that  within 
a week  much  new  construction  was  underway  on  the  770-acre 
property.  Soviet  personnel  took  over  this  area  within 
two  or  three  months,  and  it  apparently  became  the  main 
headquarters  for  Soviet  military  missions  in  Cuba.  The 
judgment  as  to  mid-April  is  also  supported  by  the  opinion 
of  planning  specialists  that  agreement  on  the  venture  prob- 
ably had  to  be  reached  no  later  than  April,  if  the  USSR 
wished  to  have  time  to  accomplish  smoothly  all  the  things 
that  had  to  be  done. 

Although  a Sovlet-Cuban  trade  pact  for  1962  had  been 
signed  only  in  December,  fresh  negotiations  were  undertaken 
throughout  April.  On  2 May  the  USSR  and  Cuba  concluded  a 
new  technical  assistance  agreement  for  the  development  of 
Cuban  chemical  and  fertilizer  industries,  and  Moscow  appar- 
ently  extended  another  credit  of  $100  million.  There  were 
indications  that  the  USSR  had  decided  to  make  available  to 
the  Cubans  whatever  they  needed,  including  consumer  goods 
in  short  supply.  In  late  May,  yet  another  Soviet  economic 
delegation  arrived,  this  one  headed  by  candidate  member 
of  the  politburo,  Rashldov;  and  on  the  next  day  Havana 
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(rather  than  Moscow)  announced  the  recall  of  Soviet  Ambas- 
sador Kudryavstev,  who  had  apparently  been  offered  and 
accepted  as  a scapegoat.* 

On  3 June,  Khrushchev,  speaking  in  Moscow  to  a thou- 
sand young  Cubans  who  had  spent  a year  in  the  USSR,  praised 
Castro  in  strong* terms,  observed  that  "We  are  .helping  Cuba 
with  weapons  and  other  things,"  and  promised  continued  aid. 
Possibly  reflecting  a promise  that  the  Cubans  would  eventu- 
ally be  given  control  of  the  strategic  missiles  to  be  de- 
ployed in  Cuba,  he  noted  also  that  "Even  help  with  weapons 
is  of  use  only  when  these  weapons  are  held  firmly  in  the 
hands  of  those  to  whom  they  are  given..."  On  12  June,  a 
new  Soviet  ambassador  (Alekseyev)  was  named,  and  on  13  June 
Pravda  reprinted  an  article  by  Roca  on  the  Escalante  case 
which  accepted  Castro's  version  of  it.  In  the  same  period, 
there  continued  to  be  reports  from  Communist  sources  about 
Soviet  concern  over  Castro's  relations  with  the  Communists, 
the  regime's  disorganization  and  inefficiency,  its  danger- 
ously provocative  attitude  toward  the  United  States,  and 
its  excessive  encouragement  of  armed  insurrection  in  Latin 
America.  These  reports,  while  probably  true,  may  have 
been  thought  to  contribute  to  deceiving  the  United  States 
about  Soviet  intentions.** 

Related  Problems:  The  USSR  in  the  spring  of  1962 

seemed  to  be  vacillating  on  East-West  issues  while  harden- 
ing its  attitude  toward  the  underdeveloped  countries  and 
toward  the  Chinese. 

In  his  speeches  is  the  latter  half  of  May — in  Bulgaria 
and  in  reporting  in  Moscow  on  his  Bulgarian  trip — Khrushchev 


*Prior  to  his  recall,  Kudryavtsev  in  private  conversa- 
tions in  effect  admitted  that  he  had  been  involved  in  the 
Cuban  Communist  effort  to  take  power  from  Castro;  he  com- 
mented despondently  on  the  difficulties  of  helping  the 
Communists  without  antagonizing  the  Castroites. 

♦♦These  reports  had  reached  an  impressive  volume  as  early 
as  March,  when  the  Russians  were  setting  up  the  Cubans  for 
the  missile  base  venture. 
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appeared  to  be  a man  vho  had  been  brooding  heavily  on  the 
strategic  situation.*  After  speaking  at  length  of  this 
matter  in  speeches  of  15,  16,  18  and  19  May,  on  25  May  Khru- 
shchev reiterated  his  complaint  that  the  West  would  not  give 
him  what  he  wanted.  The  Western  powers,  he  said, 

have. not  understood  or  do  not  want  to 
understand  the  changes  in  the  balance  of 
power  which  have  taken  place  in  the  inter- 
national arena  in  recent  years,  and  are 
still  trying  to  carry  on  their  policy  from 
positions  of  strength.  The  author  of  this 
insane  doctrine... has  died,  but  the  doctrine 
lives  on;  and  the  leaders  of  the  Western 
powers... are  completely  unwilling  to  abandon 
it . . . 

Khrushchev  was  well  aware  that  there  had  not  been  a change 
in  the  balance  of  power  which  would  permit  the  USSR  to  get 


*He  had  been  given additional  cause  to  brood,  in  a 
speech  by  Deputy  Secretary  Gilpatric  in  Monterey  on  2 May. 
Mr.  Gilpatric  had  spoken  in  these  terms  of  the  anticipated 
balance  of  power  in  1965; 

. . .we  now  have  in  our  planning,  at 
least  as  far  as  1965,  a pretty  definite 
force  structure.  We  will  have  nearly  950 
bombers...  We  will  have  some  1500  XCBMs 
operational,  including  Atlases,  Titans, 

Minutemen,  and  Polarises.  We  will  have 
more  than  double  the  number  of  alert 
weapons  that  we  have  today...  Those  war- 
heads will  be  carrying  a.  yield,  a megaton- 
nage, of  sore  than  twice  the  striking 
power  by  1965  that  we  have  /is  of  June 
19627. . . That  is  why  we  feel  that  no  mat- 
ter~what  the  Soviets  can  do,  ...we  will 
maintain  the  margin  of  superiority  that 
we  possess  today. 
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what  it  wanted;  indeed,  the  most  significant  development 
of  the  previous  year  had  been  the  West's  discovery  of  just 
that,  that  the  balance  of  power  remained  considerably  in 
its  favor.  And.  the  Cuban  missile  base  venture  was  to  aim 
precisely  at. altering  that  balance.* 

Khrushchev  and  Gromyko  in  April,  perhaps  on  the  basis 
of  their  reading  of  Secretary  Rusk's  proposals  .to  Gromyko 
in  Geneva  the  month  before,  both  professed  to  see  hope  for 
a Berlin  agreement.  They  may  actually  have  had  optimistic 
expectations.  They  were  in  any  case  disappointed,  and  per- 
haps furious,  when  Adenauer  promptly  attacked  certain  key 
features  of  the  Secretary's  proposals  and  when  the  Secretary 
himself,  seconded  by  General  Clay,  publicly  contradicted 
the  hopeful  appraisals  of  Khrushchev  and  Gromyko.  By  late 
May.  the  Soviet  nr*ss  wan  indicating  no  expectation  of  pro- 
gress on  Berlin.  (One  close  observer  believes  that  the  deci- 
sion to  go  ahead  with  the  missile  base  venture  in  Cuba  was 
not  made  firm  until  May,  when  Moscow  recognized  that  its 
hope  for  a Berlin  settlement  was  groundless;  while  this  is 
possible,  for  various  reasons  cited  previously  we  prefer 
an  earlier  date.) 

Following  the  U.S.  decision  to  resume  nuclear  test- 
ing, and  the  Soviet  decision  on  the  missile  base  venture, 
Khrushchev  and  other  Soviet  spokesmen  in  April  were  openly 
pessimistic  (perhaps  they  had  always  been  privately  pes- 
simistic) about  the  chance  of  success  for  the  disarmament 


*We  have  been  asked  how  Khrushchev,  who  in  this  25  May 
speech  and  other  speeches  showed  his  recognition  of  the 
ability  of  the  West  to  act  from  "positions  of  strength" 
and  therefore  his  recognition  of  the  importance  of  really 
altering  the  balance  of  power,  could  have  gone  on  to  con- 
clude that  the  missile  base  venture  was  one  of  low  risk. 

We  stand  on  our  earlier  answer:  that  it  was  wishful  think- 

ing to  estimate  that  the  U.S.  would  acquiesce  and  that,  if 
not,  there  was  only  a small  chance  that  the  U.S.  would 
strike  either  Cuba  or  the  USSR.  Be  was  right,  however,  in 
thinking  that  he  would  be  given  an  avenue  of  escape. 
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talks.  In  late  May,  Khrushchev,  reporting  an  his  Bulgarian 
trip,  declared  that  present  Western  leaders  were  not  seri- 
ous about  disarmament.  And  a lew  days  later  the  Soviet  dele- 
gate at  Geneva  reversed  the  Soviet  position  and  rejected 
an  agreed  draft  declaration  against  war  propaganda.  The 
USSR's  Geneva. delegation  had  apparently  been  overruled  by 
Moscow,  presumably  because  the  danger  of  Western  aggression 
was  to  be  therrationale  for  the  imminent  increase  in  meat 
and  butter  prices.  Before  and  after  the  mid- June  recess 
' tfor  a month)  of  the  disarmament  conference  in  Geneva,  Soviet 
spokesmen  (including  Khrushchev)  spoke  of  the  prospects  for 
disarmament  as  poor. 

In  May,  pro-Communist  forces  in  Laos — violating  the 
cease-fire  agreement  and  Communist  promises — extended  their 
control  over  much  of  northwestern  Laos,  which  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  dispatch  of  U.S.  and  other  SEATO  forces  to 
Thailand.  In  the  same  month,  the  USSR  and  Indonesia  con- 
cluded a new  and  unique  military  aid  agreement.  This  pro- 
vided for  the  rapid  delivery  of  some  $90  million  worth  of 
Soviet  military  equipment,  including  aircraft,  submarines, 
and  SAMs.  The  submarines  and  bombers  were  to  have  Soviet 
crews — the  first  time  that  units  had  ever  been  detached 
from  the  Soviet  0/B  to  go  out  into  the  world — and  thus  could 
be  used  at  once  in  an  invasion  of  West  New  Guinea,  as  Mos- 
cow reportedly  hoped  they  would  be.  While  the  USSR  had  ap- 
parently decided  some  months  earlier  to  emphasize  military 
rather  than  economic  aid  to  the  underdeveloped  countries, 
this  was  another  leap  forward  in  Soviet  thinking  on  the 
underdeveloped  areas — the  same  state  of  mind  that  had  been 
expressed  in  the  decision  to  go  ahead  with  the  Cuban  mis- 
sile base  venture;  the  two  decisions  may  have  been  made  at 


about  the  same  time.*  In  June,  while  hailing  the  settlement 
in  Laos  as  an  example  to  East  and  West  in  their  approach 
to  other  problems,  the  USSR  moved  quickly  to  supply  this 
complex  military  equipment  (with  crews)  to  the  Indonesians; 
and  a Soviet  military  leader  who  visited  Indonesia  in  June 
reportedly  urged  .the  Indonesians  to  attack  West  New  Guinea. 

Khrushchev  in  his  19  May  speech  in  Sofia  expressed 
in  unusually  strong  terms  his  disappointment  with  the  re- 
sults of  his  earlier  policy  toward  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. Observing  that  the  truths  of  Marxism-Leninism  were 
"not  always  acceptable  to  many  leaders  of  the  national  lib- 
eration movement,"  Khrushchev  spoke  of  the  tendency  of  such 
leaders  to  reach  an  "agreement  with  reaction."  Citing  as- 
sertions that  "socialism  is  being  built"  in  newly- independ- 
ent Asian  and  African  countries,  he  asked  sarcastically, 

"What  type  of  socialism  do  they  mean?"  He  went  on  to  as- 
sert that  "only"  through  the  Soviet  model  could  "victory 
be  achieved  and  correct  solutions  found.  ' Those  leaders 
who  did  not  understand  this,  he  concluded,  would  be  sue*- 
ceeded  by  those  who  could  understand. 

Moscow  also  hardened  toward  the  Chinese  in  this  period. 
In  mid-April,  the  Sino-Soviet  economic  (trade  and  technical) 
talks  resumed,  and  the  Soviets  soon  made  clear  that  the  fi- 
nancial and  technical  assistance  urgently  needed  by  the  Chi- 
nese economy  would  not  be  forthcoming;  moreover,  the  USSR 
was  unwilling  to  provide  even  a token  new  credit  to  China. 

In  late  April,  Moscow  and  Peiping  resumed  their  polemics 
on  issues  in  dispute  (including  the  issue  of  whether  the 


*There  has  been  speculation  that  the  USSR  at  the  time 
was  contemplating  a missile  base  venture  in  Indonesia  as 
well  as  in  Cuba.  However,  such  bases  in  Indonesia  would 
obviously  not  have  the  advantages  of  bases  in  Cuba.  If 
the  Indonesian  venture  was  related  at  all  to  the  Cuban 
venture,  it  seems  more  likely  that  the  former  was  designed 
to  divert  attention  from  the  latter,  or  (we  think)  to  be 
a final  test  of  Western  intentions  prior  to  the  sending 
of  strategic  missiles  into  Cuba. 
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USSR  was  sufficiently  aggressive  toward  the  Vest),  although 
these  were  not  as  bitter  as  the  exchanges  two  years  earlier. 
In  late  May,  another  Soviet  letter  to  Peiping  rejected  the 
Chinese  request  for  another  conference  of  all  the  parties. 
And  in  June,  the  USSR  gave  institutional  expression  to  the 
split  in  the  bloc  by  reorganizing  CEMA  to  include  all  of 
the  bloc  states  loyal  to  Moscow  and  to  leave  outside  the 
Chinese. and  .thblr  supporters.  The  USSR,  having  failed  to 
silence  the  Chinese,  was  again  trying  to  weaken  and  dis- 
' credit  Peiping,  while  moving  ahead  with  the  missile  base 
venture  which  it  hoped  would  cut  the  ground  from  under  the 
Chinese  case. 

Assessment  of  U.S.  Intentions:  Throughout  the  spring 

of  1962  Soviet "spokesmen  expressed  concern  that  the  United 
States  intended  to  take  military  action  against  Cuba,  but 
such  statements  did  not  suggest  an  immediate  concern.* 
Khrushchev  himself  expressed  emphatically  in  May  what  seemed 
to  be  his  real  concern  at  the  time — concern  over  the  Presi- 
dent's statements  (of  March)  that  the  United  States  might 
take  the  initiative  in  some  circumstances  with  regard  to 
employing  nuclear  weapons.  As  Khrushchev  put  it  on  19  May: 

...the  imperialists  put  their  stake 
on  violence . . . The  President  of  the  United 
States  himself ...stated  that  the  forces  of 
the  Western  states  and  of  the  countries  of 
socialism  are  now  equal...  Later,  unfortu- 
nately, President  Kennedy. . .embarked  on  the 


*There  was  perhaps  some  ground  for  concern  in  the  estab- 
lishment in  Miami,  in  March  1962,  of  an  interrogation  cen- 
ter for  Cuban  refugees,  in  which  they  were  questioned  about 
0/B  and  other  matters  of  interest  to  an  invading  force. 

In  any  case,  the  Russians  probably  saw  the  interrogat ion 
center  as  strengthening  the  possibility  that  the  U.S.  would 
discover  the  build-up  in  Cuba,  i.e.,  the  refugees  were  prob- 
ably expected  to  provide  reports  which  might  well  stimulate 
reconnaissance. 
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dangerous  path  of  his  predecessors,  resort- 
ing to  threats  against  the  Soviet  Union. 

He  even  vent  so  far  as  to  say  that  under 
certain  circumstances  the  United  States 
will  possibly  take  'the  initiative  in  a 
nuclear -conflict  with  the  Soviet  Union* 

--that-isj . . .will  be  the  first  to  strike 
a blow.' 

* • . 

As  previously  noted,  Khrushchev  had  almost  certainly  cal- 
culated that  the  United  States  vould  not  be  willing  to 
strike  either  the  USSR  or  Cuba  in  order  to  disrupt  the 
missile  base  venture.  In  this  speech  and  in  others  in  May, 
he  may  have  been  reflecting  some  second  thoughts  on  this 
quest ion . 

One  development  which  may  have  encouraged  him  again 
came  in  late  May,  when,  following  fresh  operations  of  pro- 
Communist  forces  in  Laos  in  violation  of  the  cease-fire 
agreement  (operations  which  gained  them  much  additional 
ground),  about  5,000  U.S.  troops  plus  token  forces  from 
other  SEATO  countries  were  sent  to  Thailand  to  stabilize 
the  situation.  The  Soviets  probably  had  not  encouraged 
the  Pathet  Lao  violation,  and  may  even  have  discouraged 
these  pro-Communist  forces  from  making  further  advances. 
However,  the  American  action  could  be  read  (and  was  read,  • 
in  some  quarters)  as  drawing  a line  in  Thailand  but  ac- 
cepting another  accomplished  fact  (the  new  Communist  gains) 
in  Laos,  a fact  accomplished  contrary  to  existing  agree- 
ments and  promises.  The  Russians  of  course  knew  that  the 
situation  in  Laos  was  unfavorable  for  U.S.  involvement,  as 
the  Laotians  were  virtually  worthless  as  allies  and  the 
logistics  problem  would  be  enormous;  but  the  fact  remained, 
as  it  had  remained  after  the  building  of  the  Berlin  Wall, 
that  the  Communists  had  been  able  to  get  away  with  something. 
The  Russians  may  have  taken  this  as  another  piece  of  evidence 
for  the  proposition  that  the  United  States  vould  accept  an 
accomplished  fact  if  the  fact  did  not  conflict  sharply  with 
a clearly-defined  vital  Interest. 

' Khrushchev  reiterated  his  concern  about  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  United  States  might  use  nuclear  wea- 
pons in  letters  of  10  and  12  June  to  the  Japanese  premier 
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and  British  Laborltes.  He  asserted  in  both  letters  that 
President  Kennedy  had  advocated  initiating  a nuclear  attack 
on  the  USSR.  He  was  talking  about  this  again  in  a 19  June 
speech  in  Rumania.  Observing  that  the  "American  imperi- 
alists would  like  to  change  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
world  in  their  favor"  by  inducing  the  bloc  "to  reduce 
expenditures  on. defense,"  Khrushchev  went  on  to  explain 
why  this  reduction  could  not  be  made.  He  referred  to 
the  "boastful  speeches"  of  American  and  West  German  gen- 
erals, and  again  cited  the  President's  remarks  of  March. 

In  Khrushchev's  words  in  the  19  June,  speech,  "The  President 
of  the  United  States  himself .. .has  said  that  under  certain 
circumstances  the  United  States  may  be  the  first  to  take 
the  initiative  and  start  a nuclear  war  against  our  country." 

So  far  as  we  know,  there  was  no  direct  reply  to 
Khrushchev's  overtures  of  this  kind  in  May  and  June  for 
clarification  and  reassurance  on  the  matter  of  American 
use  of  nuclear  weapons.  On  16  June,  however.  Secretary 
McNamara,  In  a speech  at  Ann  Arbor,  made  some  remarks 
which  may  have  been  to  some  degree  reassuring.  (Khru- 
shchev had  apparently  not  read— or  at  least  had  not  stud- 
ied—Mr.  McNamara's  16  June  speech  at  the  time  of  his  19 
June  speech  cited  above.) 

Speaking  of  American  strategy  in  a general  nuclear 
war,  Mr.  MCNamara  said: 

The  U.S.  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that,  to  the  extent  feasible,  basic  mili- 
tary strategy  in  a possible  general  nuclear 
war  should  be  approached  in  much  the  same 
way  that  more  conventional  military  opera- 
tions have  been  regarded  in  the  past.  That 
is  to  say,  principal  military  objectives, 
in  the  event  of  a nuclear  war  stemming  from 
a major  attack  on  the  alliance,  should  be 
the  destruction  of  the  enemy's  military 
forces,  not  of  his  civilian  population.  The 
very  strength  and  nature  of  the  alliance 
forces  make  it  possible  for  us  to  retain, 
even  in  the  face  of  a massive  surprise  at- 
tack, sufficient  reserve  striking  power  to 
destroy  an  enemy  society  if  driven  to  it... 
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Such  a counterforce  strategy,  as  both  American  and 
Soviet  military  writers  soon  noted,  would  be  most  effective 
if  nuclear  weapons  were  used  in  a first  strike;  in  a retal- 
iatory strike,  most  of  the  targets  would  no  longer  be  there.* 
However,  the  implication  of  the  speech  was  that  American 
nuclear  weapons,  would  be  used  only  in  retaliation  against 
"a  massive  surprise  attack." 

We  do  not  suggest  that  Mr.  McNamara's  speech  encour- 
aged Khrushchev  to  think  that  he  could  stand  firm  behind 
the  venture  if  the  missile  bases  should  be  discovered  (even 
after  the  program  was  completed)  if  the  United  States 
should  credibly  threaten  to  strike  the  USSR  if  the  missiles 
were  not  withdrawn;  that  is,  American  military  superiority 
would  still  be  such  that  Khrushchev  would  have  to  back 
down.  However,  in  an  ironic  role  for  Mr.  McNamara  (whose 
previous  speeches  had  made  him  for  Khrushchev  a figure  in 
a nightmare) , this  speech  seemed  to  reduce  the  force  of 
President  Kennedy's  warnings  of  March  1962.  Khrushchev  had 
seemed  to  be  concerned,  after  the  President's  remarks,  that 
the  United  States  might  take  the  initiative  in  using  nuclear 
weapons  to  repel  a challenge  expressed  in  some  other  form 
than  that  of  a massive  surprise  attack;  and  the  President 
had  not  offered  to  spare  the  cities.  Moscow  was  not  happy 
about  the  'no-cities'  doctrine  either — Soviet  commentators 
soon  rejected  it  as  "cynical"  and  "deliberately  mislead-  • 
ing"— but  the  new  doctrine  clearly  did  not  cause  the  Rus- 
sians as  much  concern  as  had  the  President's  statements  of 
March . 


* Soviet  writers  were  also  quick  to  note  that  a counter- 
force doctrine  requires  excellent  intelligence  on  enemy 
missile  sites,  and  that  adherents  of  this  doctrine  would 
of  course  seek  inspection  of  armaments  under  the  guise 
of  disarmament. 
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The  Second  Stage,  July  - August 


The  First  Elements  of  the  Program:  Raul  Castro  ar- 

rived in  Moscow  on  z July,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Minis- 
try of  Defense,  on  a mission  which  is  still  obscure.  We 
surmise,  however,  that  his  mission  had  something  to  do  with 
the  administration  of  the  missile  base  venture— perhaps 
the  conclusion  .of  a status-of-forces  agreement.*  He  may 
'also  have  attempted  again,  as  one  source  has  reported,  to 
have  Cuba  taken  into  the  Warsaw  Pact,  and,  if  so,  he  failed 
again.  An  Indian  Communist  leader  has  referred  to  Raul's 
conclusion  of  some  kind  of  "treatyM  with  the  USSR  during 
this  July  visit,  and  it  is  possible  that  Raul  was  given 
yet  another* worthless  promise  that  the  USSR  would  indeed 
defend  Cuba  if  necessary.  Whatever  the  form  of  the  Soviet 
assurance,  Raul  during  his  trip  found  occasion  to  boast 
that  his  negotiations  with  the  Russians  had  changed  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  world— a remark  which  precisely 
described  the  aim  of  the  missile  base  venture.  After  Raul's 
departure  in  mid- July,  without  the  customary  communique, 
shipments  of  unidentifiable  material  to  Cuba  increased 
sharply. 

There  were  15  Soviet  dry  cargo  shipments  to  Cuba  in 
July,  and  offloading  of  unidentified  equipment  began  in  the 
Banes  area  in  July.  These  shipments  probably  Included  some 
of  the  equipment  for  the  coastal  defense  missile  sites  and 
may  have  Included  some  of  the  equipment  for  the  SAM  sites. 

Soviet  dry  cargo  shipments  (Including  some  passenger 
ships)  Jumped  to  43  in  August.  Several  ports  in  addition 
to  Banes  were  restricted  at  various  times  during  August 
while  Soviet  ships  were  offloading;  Soviet  personnel  handled 
the  off  loadings.  At  Mariel,  the  most  secure  port,  a con- 
crete wall  at  least  ten  feet  high  was  built  in  mid- August, 
probably  looking  forward  to  the  offloading  of  MRBMs . There 


*Fidei  Castro  tow  the  French  journalist  Jean  Daniel  in 
November  1963  that  Raul's  visit  of  July  1962  was  "to  dis- 
cuss ways  and  means  of  installing  the  missiles."  However, 
most  of  the  arrangements  must  have  been  made  prior  to  Raul's 
trip,  because  shipments  of  missile-related  equipment  began 
so  soon  afterward. 
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were  reports  throughout  August  of  the  offloading  and  move- 
ment through  Cuba  of  large  numbers  of  Soviet  personnel  (more 
than  3,000  were  believed  to  be  present  by  the  end  of  August),* 
and  many  reports  of  the  offloading  of  unspecified  types  of 
missiles. 

SLAM  equipment  began  to  arrive,  or  continued  to  arrive, 
in  the  first  half  of  August.  Following  a gap  in  the  photo- 
graphy between  5 and  29  August,  additional  photographs  of 
29  August  showed  the  deployment  of  SAMs  in  western  Cuba — a 
development  not  in  itself  surprising,  as  the  USSR  had  been 
engaged  in  similar  programs  in  Indonesia,  Iraq,  and  Egypt 
in  the  previous  nine  months.  Some  MIG-21s  were  probably 
delivered  in  August,  along  with  more  complex  radar  equip- 
ment; and  the  cruise  missiles  and  the  missile-carrying  Komar 
patrol  boats  were  first  observed  in  August. 

It  was  later  reported  that  farmers  were  evacuated 
in  late  August  from  areas  which  became  HRBM  sites,  and  the 
estimated  initiation  date  for  one  of  the  IRBM  sites  was  late 
August.  Further,  it  is  estimated  that  the  materials  and 
equipment  necessary  to  construct  the  MRBM  and  IRBM  launch 
positions  (but  not  the  missiles  themselves)  probably  arrived 
in  Cuba  in  the  latter  half  of  August.**  However,  photo- 
graphy of  late  August  and  early  September  which  covered  all 
six  of  the  MRBM  site  areas  showed  no  activity  Identifiable 
as  associated  with  the  preparation  of  MRBM  sites;  and  there 
was  not  even  an  isolated  report  of  preparations  for  IRBMs. 


*It  is  not  known  whether  these  included  units  later  de- 
ployed with  the  armored  groups. 

♦♦The  USSR  did  not  get  started  soon  enough  on  the  12S.Z 
component;  even  if  the  program  had  not  been  Interrupted, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  complete  construction  of 
the  12  IRBM  launch  positions  until  the  end  of  the  year/ 
more  than  a month  after  all  other  weapons  systems  were  to 
become  operational.  If  a fourth  IRBM  site  was  planned,  as 
seems  likely,  this  would  not  have  been  completed  until 
early  1963. 
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In  late  August,  when  the  Western  press  was  carrying 
stories  of  the  arrival  of  large  numbers  of  Soviet  person- 
nel and  of  the  secret  unloading  of  Soviet  ships,  Soviet 
broadcasts  about  Soviet  shipping  to  Cuba  emphasized  the 
economic  nature  of  the  cargoes,  without  going  so  far  as  to 
deny  that  military  equipment  was  included.  Also  serving 
the  interest  of  deception  were  Cuban  feelers  for  an  im- 
provement lqjCUban- American  relations. 

* * Soviet  Behavior : Soviet  behavior  on  other  matters 

in  this  July-August  period  continued  to  be  mixed,  throwing 
little  light  on  Soviet  intentions  in  Cuba. 

On  2 July,  at  a time  of  Chinese  Communist  concern 
over  the  possibility  of  an  American-supported  Chinese  Na- 
tionalist attack  on  the  mainland,  Khrushchev  encouraged  a 
belief  in  his  continued  caution  by  making  only  a vague 
statement  of  support  for  Peiping.  This  statement  came 
after  the  United  States  had  disavowed  support  for  any 
Nationalist  invasion,  and  was  much  weaker  than  his  1958 
statement . 

On  4 July,  Khrushchev  stated  publicly  that  there 
had  been  "progress"  in  Soviet-American  talks.  On  the 
next  day,  a TASS  account  of  one  of  President  Kennedy's 
press  conferences  gave  the  Soviet  audience  an  impression 
of  an  American  desire  to  find  a peaceful  solution  to  all . 
East-West  problems . 

During  July,  however,  Mlkoyan,  visiting  Indonesia, 
is  reported  to, have  urged. the  Indonesians  again  to  attack— 
West  New  Guinea,  using  the  new  Soviet  weapons  and  Soviet 
bomber  and  submarine  crews  provided  earlier  in  the  summer. 
As  previously  noted,  it  seems  possible  that  the  USSR  hoped 
for  hostilities  in  the  area  as  a final  test  of  Western  in- 
tentions, before  strategic  missiles  were  sent  into  Cuba. 

If  so,  this  hope  was  soon  disappointed  by  the  negotiations 
encouraged  by  the  Uhited  States. 

In  late  July,  the  USSR  announced  its  intention  to 
resins  nuclear  testing  (it  resumed  on  1 August).  Also, 
Khrushchev  began  to  say  privately  that  he  was  thinking  of 
bringing  the  Berlin  problem  to  the  United  Nations  in  the 
autumn  before  signing  a treaty. 
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By  early  August,  Khrushchev  had  persuaded  import  ant 
Western  diplomats  in  Moscow  that  he  did  indeed  plan  to 
sign  a separate  treaty  if  there  were  no  early  progress  on 
Berlin.  In  the  last  two  weeks  of  August,  Khrushchev  con- 
tinued to  speak  privately  of  plans  to  go  to  the  UK  in 
November,  and  of  his  confidence  that  the  United  States 
would  not  "fighVfor  Berlin."  As  Moscow's  11  September 
statement  waste  show,  the  USSR  planned  to  exploit  Western 
'fears  about  Berlin  in  its  effort  to  gain  American  acquies- 
cence in  the  build-up  in  Cuba — mainly  by  offering  to  be 
conciliatory  about  Berlin  if  the  United  States  were  to  be 
conciliatory  about  Cuba. 

Concurrently,  following  up  private  talks  which  had 
gone  on  for  some  months,  Gromyko  sent  to  Secretary  Rusk 
a draft  agreement  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Immediately  thereafter,  the  Chinese  Communists 
— who  were  told  on  25  August  of  the  Soviet-Amerlcan  dis- 
cussions on  non-proliferation  and  were  Incensed  by  this — 
opened  an  offensive  against  ."subversion"  (clearly,  Soviet 
subversion)  in  the  Chinese  party.  It  is  conceivable  that 
the  Chinese  also  learned  of  the  Cuban  missile  base  venture 
at  that  time,  and  that  their  fresh  attacks  on  Soviet  poli- 
cies in  part  reflected  their  anger  both  that  the  USSR  was 
discussing  a non-proliferation  agreement  with  the  United 
States  and  that  advanced,  weapons  were  going  to  Cuba  but  not 
to  China,  in  a venture  which  if  successful  would  greatly 
improve  the  Soviet  position  in  the  Slno-Sovlet  dispute. 

Assessment  of  U.S.  Intentions:  Khrushchev  in  July 

may  still  have  been  seeking  clarification  and  reassurance 
on  the  matter  of  American  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  In  May, 
in  first  commenting  on  the  President's  statements  (of 
March)  that  the  United  States  might  in  some  circumstances 
take  the  initiative  in  employing  nuclear  weapons,  Khrushchev 
had  said  that  the  President  had  made  this  threat  despite 
his  (the  President's)  estimate  that  the  military  strength 
of  the  bloc  was  equal  to  that  of  the  West.  In  a speech  of 
10  July,  at  the  World  Conference  on  General  Disarmament 
and  Peace,  Khrushchev  took  note  of  the  changes — which  had 
in  fact  been  evident  since  the  previous  autumn — in  Western 
estimates  of  Soviet  strength.  Whereas  the  President  once 
believed,  Khrushchev  said,  that  Soviet  military  strength 
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was  equal  to  American  strength,  the  President  now  believed 
that  the  "balance  of  forces  has  changed  to  the  advantage 
of  the  United  States."  The  American  belief  that  the  United 
States  could  "win  a war"  was  dangerous,  Khrushchev  continued, 
and  Mr.  McNamara's  'no  cities'  concept  set  forth  in  the  16 
June  speech  at  Ann  Arbor  was  "monstrous"  in  that  it  sought 
to  set  up  rules  for  nuclear  warfare.  "Certain  responsible 
statesmen,  ".-Khrushchev  vent  on  (without  naming  the  Presi- 
dent), "even  declare  openly  their  readiness  to  take... the 
' 'initiative  in  a nuclear  conflict  with  the  Soviet  Union." 
Suggesting  that  Mr.  McNamara's  Ann  Arbor  speech  had  not 
removed  (although  it  may  have  reduced)  his  anxiety  on  this 
point,  Khrushchev  vent  on  to  say  that  it  would  be  better 
to  recognize  that  the  consequences  of  war  would  be  "catas- 
trophic" no  matter  which  side  began  it.  This  was  the  posi- 
tion which  was  in  fact  to  govern  him  during  the  crisis  in 
October . 

Just  as  in  his  speeches  in  May,  Khrushchev  in  this 
July  speech  may  have  been  reflecting  some  doubts  as  to 
whether  he  had  correctly  assessed  the  risks  of  the  Cuban 
missile  base  venture.  However,  Khrushchev  might  be  expected 
to  emphasize  the  threat  of  American  nuclear  weapons  in  a 
speech  to  a disarmament  conference  and  also  just  prior  to 
the  Soviet  resumption  of  nuclear  testing.  If  he  were  really 
reflecting  doubts  as  to  his  calculations  on  Cuba,  he  appar- 
ently found  reassurances  in  short  order.  It  was  soon  after 
this  speech  that  there  was  a marked  increase  in  Soviet  ship- 
ments to  Cuba. 

On  the  26  July  Cuban  holiday,  both  Fidel  Castro  and 
Frol  Kozlov  charged  again  that  the  united  States  was  prepar- 
ing to  attack  Cuba.  Kozlov  remarked  that  the  "old  warnings 
addressed  to  the  imperialists  are  still  in  effect."  Inas- 
much as  the  "old  warnings"  had  been  nonrspeciflc,  the  Cubans 
still  did  not  have  assurances  of  Soviet  military  support 
against  U.S.  military  action. 

Khrushchev  later  said  privately  that  he  had  come  to 
believe,  in  August,  that  the  united  States  was  indeed  pre- 
paring to  attack  Cuba;  and  Moscow  renewed  its  public  charges 
to  this  effect  in  late  August.  Both  of  the  U-2  flights  in 
August  were  illuminated  by  radars  which  appeared  to  be 
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tracking  them,  and  the  Russians  may  have  surmised,  at  the 
end  of  August,  that  the  United  States  had  just  got  photo- 
graphic evidence  of  the  deployment  of  SAMs  in  Cuba.  Soviet 
commentaries  at  the  time,  however,  suggested  an  estimate 
that  the  United  States  did  not  intend  to  attack,  while  they 
expressed  concern  over  a possible  change  in  this  intention. 
This  line  earner through  clearly  in  those  commentaries  which 
took  note  that  some  U.S.  leaders  were  frankly  advocating 
ah  attack  on  Cuba  and  which  went  on  to  contend  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  who  on  29  August  had  stated  his  belief  that 
it  would  be  a "mistake"  to  invade  Cuba,  might  be  brought 
to  change  his  mind.  Moscow  at  this  time  renewed  its  cautious 
expressions  of  Soviet  support  for  Cuba  in  the  event  of 
another  "dangerous  adventure"  by  the  United  States. 


Recapitulation 


By  mid-March,  the  Cuban  Communist  effort  to  take  power 
from  Castro— an  effort  aimed  at  creating  a secure  political 
base  for  the  missile  base  venture — had  clearly  failed,  but 
the  Soviet  effort  to  persuade  Castro  that  an  American  inva- 
sion of  Cuba  was  being  planned,  and  that  a deterrent  was 
urgently  needed,  had  proved  successful.  By  mid-April,  the 
USSR  also  succeeded  in  persuading  him  that  the  deployment  - 
of  strategic  missiles  in  Cuba  was  the  answer.  The  agree- 
ment on  the  missile  bases  was  followed  by  new  economic  agree- 
ments, by  the  recall  of  the  disfavored  Soviet  ambassador, 
and  by  Khrushchev's  public  promises  of  continued  aid. 

In  the  same  period  of  spring  1962,  developments  out- 
side Cuba  confirmed  Khrushchev's  judgment  that  he  needed 
the  Cuban  missile  bases.  American  spokesmen  continued  to 
express  confidence  that  the  balance  of  power  favored  and 
would  continue  to  favor  the  United  States,  and  Khrushchev 
reiterated  his  complaint  that  the  West  was  continuing  to 
act  from  "positions  of  strength"  and  would  not  give  him 
what  he  wanted.  The  Soviet  hope  or  even  expectation  of  a 
Berlin  settlement  was  disappointed,  and  there  was  no  pro- 
gress on  disarmament.  Khrushchev  in  this  period  expressed 
in  strong  terms  his  disappointment  with  the  results  of  his 
earlier  policy  toward  the  underdeveloped  countries,  and 
Moscow's  recent  decision  to  emphasize  military  rather  than 
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economic  aid  to  such  countries  was  expressed  spectacularly 
in  a new  military  aid  agreement  with  Indonesia,  which  pro- 
vided equipment  and  Soviet  crews  which  could  be  used  for 
an  invasion  of  West  New  Guinea.  And  the  Sino-Soviet  rela- 
tionship continued  to  deteriorate. 

Throughout  the  spring  of  1962  Soviet  spokesmen  ex- 
pressed concern'  that  the  United  States  intended  to  take 
military  action  -against  Cuba,  but  Khrushchev's  real  concern 
seemed  to  be  over  the  President's  statements  (of  March) 
that  the  United  States  might  in  some  circumstances  take 
the  initiative  in  using  nuclear  weapons.  Khrushchev  may 
have  been  having  some  second  thoughts  on  the  question  of 
whether  the  risks  were  low  in  the  Cuban  venture.  If  so, 
be  may  have  been  encouraged  again  by  the  U.S.  response  to 
fresh  operations  by  pro-Communist  forces  in  Laos,  a re- 
sponse which  could  be  read  as  acceptance  of  another  ac- 
complished fact.  Also,  his  concern  over  the  President's 
remarks  of  March  may  have  been  reduced  somewhat  by  Mr. 
McNamara's  presentation  of  an  American  counter-force  strat- 
egy. Khrushchev  at  this  time  admitted  that  "weapons”  were 
being  sent  to  Cuba,  but  Soviet  complaints  about  the  Cubans 
tended  to  serve  the  interest  of  deception. 

Raul  Castro's  trip  to  Moscow  in  the  early  summer  of 
1962  was  presumably  related  to  the  administration  of  the 
venture,  and  he  may  again  have  tried  and  failed  to  get  a 
formal  Soviet  commitment  to  Cuba's  defense.  Khrushchev  at 
the  same  time  reiterated  his  concern  about  American  readi- 
ness to  employ  nuclear  weapons,  and  the  reported  Soviet 
incitement  of  the  Indonesians  to  use  Soviet  weapons  and 
crews  against  Vest  New  Guinea  may  have  reflected  a wish  to 
test  American  intentions  in  this  area  before  going  ahead 
with  the  build-up  in  Cuba.  In  any  case,  and  despite  his 
probable  knowledge  by  July  that  American  U-2s  were  overfly- 
ing Cuba,  Khrushchev  went  ahead  with  it;  shipments  of  un- 
identifiable material  to  Cuba  soon  increased  sharply. 

By  the  end  of  August,  SAMs  were  deployed  in  Western 
Cuba,  about  3,000  Soviet  personnel  were  believed  to  be  in 
Cuba,  farmers  had  been  evacuated  from  areas  which  became 
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MRBM  sites,  and  materials  and  equipment  necessary  to  con- 
struct the  MRBM  and  XRBM  launch  positions  (but  not  the  mis- 
siles) had  probably  arrived.  Soviet  broadcasts  at  this 
time  were  giving  misleading  descriptions  of  Soviet  ship- 
ments to  Cuba,  and  the  Cubans  did  their  part  by  sending 
out  feelers  (or  an  Improvement  in  American-Cuban  relations. 
Reconnaissance- a't  the  time  revealed  no  activity  identif  i- 
able as  associated  with  the  preparation  of  sites  for  strat- 
egic missiles. 

While  the  build-up  was  underway  in  late  July  and 
August,  and  particularly  in  late  August,  after  additional 
U-2  flights  over  Cuba  had  apparently  been  tracked,  Soviet 
spokesmen  renewed  charges  that  the  United  States  was  pre- 
paring to  attack  Cuba,  and  Moscow  renewed  its  cautious 
expressions  of  support  for  Cuba  in  such  an  event.  Moscow 
did  not  seem  really  to  believe,  however,  as  of  late  August, 
that  the  U.S.  was  about  to  attack  Cuba. 
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IV.  The  Change  in  Expectations,  September  - October  1962 


We  take  up  here  the  management  of  the  Soviet  missile 
base  venture  in  the  period  of  1 September  to  mid-October 
1962,  in  which  some  of  the  strategic  missiles  were  first 
deployed,  in  which  (we  believe)  Khrushchev  changed  his  mind 
about  the  probable  American  response  to  discovery  of  the 
venture,  and  in  which,  as  a result  of  this  change,  Khru- 
* shchev  attempted  to  transmit  to  the  President  first  a seri- 
ously misleading  statement  and  then  a flat  lie  about  Soviet 
intentions. 


Soviet  and  American  Positions,  Early  September 


On  2 September,  the  USSR  stopped  encouraging  the 
view  that  its  cargoes  to  Cuba  included  no  significant  mili- 
tary equipment.  (As  noted,  the  Russians  may  have  surmised 
that  reconnaissance  of  late  August  had  identified  the  work 
on  the  SAM  siteSL)  A joint  communique  at  the  end  of  the 
Moscow  visit  of  Guevara  and  Aragones  publicly  acknowledged 
that  the  USSR  was  sending  "armaments"  and  "technical  speci- 
alists" to  Cuba.*  Approximating  the  formula  of  defensive 
purpose,  the  communique  asserted  that  Cuba  had  "every  Jus- 
tification for  taking  measures  necessary  to  ensure  its 
security." 

Soviet  propaganda,  at  the  same  time,  while  denying 
that  the  USSR  was  establishing  a "military  base"  in  Cuba, 
no  longer  explicitly  denied  the  truth  of  charges — such  as 
Senator  Keating's  of  31  August — that  the  USSR  had  put  or 
was  about  to  put  strategic  missiles  Into  Cuba.  While  as- 
serting that  Soviet  activity  in  Cuba  was  in  contrast  to 
American  activity  in  Turkey,  such  commentaries  also  drew 
parallels  between  Cuba  and  Turkey  by  pointing  out  that  the 


USSR  did  not  threaten  to  invade  Turkey  and  arguing  that 
the  United  States  should  follow  this  same  policy  of  "peace- 
ful coexistence"  toward  Cuba^  Thus  echoing  a line  taken 
privately  by  a Soviet  official  months  earlier,  such  com- 
mentaries pref  igured  an  important  element  of  the  Soviet 
line  of  defense*~in  late  October:  that  the  USSR  had  ac- 

cepted Ate ricttn  missiles  in  Turkey  and  elsewhere,  so  the 
United  States  should  accept  Soviet  missiles  in  Cuba. 

The  President's  4 September  Statement:  In  a state- 

ment of  4 September,  President  Kennedy  confirmed  that  the 
United  States  had  learned  of  the  existence  of  parts  of  the 
build-up  in  Cuba — but  had  not  learned  of  the*  plans  for 
strategic  missiles.* 

Information  has  reached  this  Govern- 
ment... which  establishes  without  doubt 
that  the  Soviets  have  provided  the  Cuban 
government  with  a number  of  anti-aircraft 
defensive  missiles  with  a slant  range  of 
25  miles. . . 

Ve  can  also  confirm  the  presence  of 
several  Soviet-made  motor  torpedo  boats 
carrying  ship-to-ship  guided  missiles 
having  a range  of  15  miles. 

The  number  of  Soviet  military  tech- 
nicians now  known  to  be  in  Cuba  or  en 
route — approximately  3,500— is  consistent 
with  assistance  in  setting  up  and  learn- 
ing to  use  this  equipment... 


*tf  the  USSR  still  did  not  know,  by  early  September, 
that  American  U-2s  were  regularly  overflying  Cuba,  the 
President's  4 September  statement  must  have  made  this 
clear.  Information  of  the  scope  and  precision  of  that  in 
the  President's  statement  would  almost  certainly  be  thought 
to  come  from  photographs. 
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There  is  no  evidence  of  any  organized 
combat  force  in  Cuba  from  any  Soviet  bloc 
country;  of  military  bases  provided  to  Rus- 
sia;...of  the  presence  of  offensive  ground- 
to-ground  missiles;  or  of  other  significant 
offensive  capability  either  in  Cuban  hands 
or  under -Soviet  direction  or  guidance... 

"Were  it  to  be  otherwise/'  the  President  went  on  to 
shy,  "the  gravest  issues  would  arise."  The  President  stated 
that  the  Castro  regime  would  "not  be  allowed  to  export  its 
aggressive  purposes  by  force  or  the  threat  of  force,"  and 
would  "be  prevented  by  whatever  means  may  be  necessary  from 
taking  action  against  any  part  of  the  Western  Hemisphere." 

The  missile  bases,  on  some  of  which  work  had  just 
begun,  would  of  course  establish  a "significant  offensive 
capability."*  Moreover,  the  United  States  soon  might 
discover  the  bases,  and  a showdown  might  be  imminent- -i«k 
the  sense  that  the  United  States  would  send  signals  of 
either  acquiescence  or  alarm. 

Another  observer  has  put  the  question  of  whether  the 
entire  venture  could  have  been  abandoned  at  that  point, 
without  letting  the  President  discover  that  his  remarks, 
had  caused  the  Soviet  retreat.  As  for  the  physical  pro- 
gress of  the  venture,  probably  the  venture  could  have  been 
successfully  (i.e.,  secretly)  abandoned.  The  next  over- 
flight, on  5 September  (which  was  also  apparently  tracked), 
turned  up  nothing  Interesting,  apart  from  evidence  of  a 
second  group  of  SAM  sites.  Although,  according  to  subse- 
quent evidence,  work  might  have  been  far  enough  along  on  “ 
one  of  the  IBBM  sites  by  5 September  to  permit  the 


*The  Russians  surely  understood  the  President's  use  of 
the  concept  of  offensive  and  defensive  capability.  The  au- 
thoritative Soviet  work.  Military  Strategy,  published  some 
months  earlier,  remarked  that  "The  operations  of  the  Mis- 
sile Forces  will  always  be  of  a decisive,  rather  than  defen- 
sive, nature..." 
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identification  of  the  activity  if  that  particular  site  had 
been  overflown  on  the  5 September  mission,  the  Soviets 
probably  knew  (from  the  tracking)  that  it  had  not  been 
overflown,  and  it  is  probable  that  such  construction,  if 
it  had  begun  at  all,  was  not  too  far  along.  Moreover, 
the  Soviets  would  have  been  able  to  give  the  area,  even 
if  overflown,  spine  other  appearance  before  the  United 
States  could  confirm  the  nature  of  the  activity.  On  the 
other,  hand,  it  was  probably  not  politically  possible  to 
abort  the  venture  successfully  (secretly) --that  is,  the 
USSR  had  committed  itself  to  the  Cubans,  and  an  attempt 
by  Moscow  to  withdraw  from  the  venture  would  probably  be 
revealed  and  protested  by  the  Cubans  (as  they  did  in  fact 
protest  in  late  October) . 

In  any  case,  we  doubt  that  the  Russians  would  have 
abandoned  the  venture  if  they  could  have.  After  all,  they 
expected  it  to  succeed,  because,  as  they  saw  it,  the  U.S. 
would  very  probably  be  unwilling  to  go  to  the  level  of 
military  action  necessary  to  prevent  it  from  succeeding.* 

Nevertheless,  we  think  that  the  first  shift  in  Khru- 
shchev's calculations  came  at  about  this  time,  at  the  end 
of  August  or  in  early  September,  a shift  probably  stirred 
by  the  agitation  in  the  American  press  in  late  August  and 
confirmed  by  the  President's  statement  of  4 September. 
Whereas  the  USSR,  up  to  late  August  or  the  first  few  days 
of  September,  had  had  high  confidence  that  the  United  States 
would  acquiesce  in  the  missile  base  venture,  Moscow  at  this 
time,  we  think,  lost  some  of  its  confidence,  and  now  saw 
an  increased  possibility  that  the  U.S.  would  not  acquiesce, 
and  therefore  an  increased  possibility  of  a U757  blockade 
aimed  at  preventing  the  completion  of  the  program.  While 
Khrushchev,  as  previously  suggested,  expected  to  succeed 
even  in  the  face  of  a blockade,  the  blockade  seemed  enough 
of  a threat  to  justify  some  new  Soviet  action. 


*A  few  days  "later  ~( 9 September) , Khrushchev  reportedly 
told  Robert  Frost  that  "modern  liberals"  in  the  United 
States  were  "too  liberal  to  fight."  On  11  September,  in 
a private  conversation,  he  made  a similar  remark. 
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We  previously  noted  our  belief  that  the  Russians 
would  have  preferred  from  the  start  to  keep  the  build-up 
secret  until  the  program  was  complete,  but  had  judged 
either  that  it  was  impossible  to  camouflage  successfully 
or  that  the  effort  to  do  so  would  interfere  excessively 
with  the  work  on  the  bases.  We  argued  further  that  the 
Russians  recognized  the  possibility  of  U.S.  reconnaissance 
and  therefore  chose  to  describe  their  weapons  in  Cuba  both 
in  terms'  aimSST  at  deceiving  the  United  States  and  in  terms 
. (sometimes  the  same  terms)  which,  if  deception  failed, 
could  serve  as  the  form  of  an  invitation  to  the  U.S.  to 
acquiesce  in  the  build-up.  This  was  definitely  the  case 
(we  now  know)  in  late  August  and  early  September:  the 

Soviet  ambassador  at  this  time  made  a seriously  mislead- 
ing statement  about  Soviet  intentions,  while  in  the  most 
important  public  statements  of  early  September  the  USSR 
employed  the  concept  of  the  defensive  purpose  of  the  wea- 
pons in  Cuba. 

The  Soviet  ambassador's  seriously  misleading  state- 
ment about  Soviet  intentions  was  made  to  an  American  of- 
ficial on  6 September.  The  ambassador  insisted  that  all 
of  the  weapons  sent  to  . Cuba  were  "defensive"  in  character. 
While  this  was  not  a flat  lie  (owing  to  the  special  Soviet 
definition  of  "defensive"  action),  this  description  was 
offered  just  two  days  after  the  President  had  publicly 
made  a distinction  between  weapons  of  defensive  and  offen- 
sive capabilities,  and  the  strong  implication  was  that 
Dobrynin  was  employing  the  President's  distinction. 

Khrushchev  apparently  did  not  yet  Judge  his  situa- 
tion to  be  serious  enough  to  Justify  the  use  of  a flat  lie. 
He  now  saw  only  an  increased  pogsibillty  of  American  non- 
acquiescence, enough  to  Justify  the  use  of  seriously  mis- 
leading statements  and  thus  prejudice  bis  future  credibility 
but  not  yet  enough  of  a possibility  (or  probability)  to 
justify  a flat  lie  and  thus  destroy-Jtis  future  credibility. 
When  his  expectation  changed  (we  think),  after  13  September, 
to  the  probability  of  American  non- acquiescence,  he  raised 
the  level  of  deception  to  a flat  lie. 

It  is  necessary  to  explain  the  failure  of  the  USSR 
in  this  period  of  early  September  to  do  what  it  might  have 


i 
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done  along  other  lines  to  discourage  the  United  States  from 
continuing  the  U-2  flights  over  Cuba  which  might  soon  dis- 
cover the  missile  bases.  For  one  thing,  it  failed  to  ex- 
ploit fully  the.  opportunity  presented  by  two  incidents  in- 
volving U-2s,  one  over  the  USSR  and  the  other  over  Communist 
China  (the  first  .involving  an  American  pilot,  the  second 
a Chinese  Nationalist) , in  a period  of  11  days  in  late 
August  and  early  September.  On  30  August,  an  American  U-2 
unintentionally  violated  Soviet  airspace  over  Sakhalin; 
the  U.S.  acknowledged  this.  The  USSR  on  4 September  sent 
a harsh  note  recalling  American  "perfidy"  in  spring  1960 
(the  Powers  case)  and  President  Kennedy's  statement  of  Janu- 
ary 1961  that  U-2  flights  over  the  USSR  would  not  be  resumed, 
citing  previous  Soviet  warnings  and  asserting  that  such 
warnings  remained  in  force;  this  note,  however,  did  not, 
as  it  might  have  done,  speak  of  flights  over  Cuba.  Simi- 
larly, following  the  9 September  incident  over  Communist 
China,  Moscow  confined  itself  to  rebroadcasting  the  Chinese 
protest  and  Chinese  and  other  foreign  commentaries  holding 
the  United  States  responsible.  And,  as  will  be  seen,  the 
USSR  in  its  statement  of  11  September  did  not  emphasize  the 
U-2  incidents  and  did  not  relate  them  to  Cuba.  Further, 
the  USSR  failed  to  create  an  incident  of  this  kind  over  Cuba. 
Some  of  the  SAM  installations  were  operational,  or  could 
have  been  made  operational,  in  September  and  early  October, 
but  the  SAMs  were  not  used . While  the  failure  to  use  the 
SAMS  can  be  explained  simply  in  terms  of  prudence,  the  shoot- 
down  of  a single  plane  would  not  have  seriously  risked  an 
American  attack  on  Cuba,  and  a single  incident  would  have 
been  enough  to  make  the  point . 

It  seems  to  us  likely  that  the  Russians  Judged  that 
to  make  an  issue — either  verbally  or  by  a shoot  down — of  the 
U.S.  overflights  of  Cuba  would  be  counter-productive,  in 
that  it  would  only  confirm  the  American  determination  to 
conduct  the  flights.'  As  witness,  even  later  in  the  month, 
when  the  USSR  was  deciding  to  use  a flat  lie  in  order  to 
discourage  U.S.  reconnaissance  of  Cuba,  and  when  the  UN 
General  Assembly  was  in  session,  the  USSR  did  not  get  the 
Cubans  to  draw  up  a case,  about  U.S.  violations  of  Cuban 
airspace,  to  present  to  the  UNGA. 
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We  think  that  Khrushchev  should  have  recognized, 
from  the  President's  statement  of  4 September,  that  the 
U.S.  would  continue  the  reconnaissance  regardless  of  what 
Khrushchev  said  about  his  intentions,  and  that  it  was 
therefore  stupid  to  prejudice  his  future  credibility  with 
the  kind  of  statement  made  by  the  Soviet  ambassador  on  6 
September.  This  was  a piece  of  stupidity  which  was  to  be 
repeated.,  on.jLTarger  scale,  in  the  weeks  ahead. 

The  Soviet  Statement  of  11  September:  On  11  Septem- 

ber the  Soviet  Government  issued  a statement  introducing 
the  polite  euphemism  of  defenslvcr  purpose,  under  which  the 
United  States  was  invited  to  acquiesce,  a statement  designed 
also  to  deter  the  United  States  from  Imposing  a naval  block- 
ade if  the  U.S.  did  not  acquiesce,  and  designed  also  to 
deter  the  United  States  from  attacking  Cuba  if  the  U.S. 
were  tempted  to  take  any  military  action  against  Cuba  beyond 
a blockade.  The  11  September  statement  had  most  of  the 
elements  of  the  Soviet  position  as  it  developed  in  the 
critical  week  of  22-28  October. 

The  statement  took  note  that  "bellicose-minded  re- 
actionary elements"  were  calling  for  an  attack  on  Cuba  and 
for  an  "attack"  on  Soviet  ships  supplying  Cuba,  "in  one 
word,  calling  for  war."  Citing  the  President's  request  to 
call  up  150,000  reservists  in  connection  with  developments 
in  Cuba,  the  statement  described  the  President's  action  as 
being  of  the  type  which  would  aggravate  tension  and  could 
create  a situation  in  which  the  "disaster  of  world  thermo- 
nuclear war  can  be  sparked  by  some  accident."* 

The  statement  went  on  to  say  that  "heroic  little 
Cuba,"  menaced  by  the  United  States,  was  being  given 
fraternal  aid  by  the  USSR,  and  that  the  weapons  included 
in  this  aid  were  "exclusively  for  defensive  purposes." 

This  specification  of  defensive  purpose  . rather  than 


* soviet  commentaries  noted  that  150,000  reservists  could 
be  used  for  an  invasion  of  Cuba,  or  to  free  other  U.S. 
forces  for  an  invasion. 
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capability  was  the  model  for  most  subsequent  descriptions 
of  the  weapons  sent  to  Cuba.  However,  in  reiterating  in 
several  formulations  that  the  weapons  were  mens  of  "de- 
fense," the  statement  made  an  aside  which  was  quite  mis- 
leading. In  a curious  wording,  the  Soviet  Government, 
rather  than  speaking  in  its  own  person,  "authorized  TASS 
to  state'1  that-r”' 

there  is  no  need  for  the  Soviet  Union  to 
shift  its  weapons  for  the  repulsion  of  ag- 
gression, for  a retaliatory  blow,  to  any 
other  country — for  instance,  Cuba. . ./l.e#i7 
...the  Soviet  Union  has  the  capability  to 
extend  assistance  from  its  own  territory 
to  any  peace-loving  state...* 

The  statement  went  on  to  assert — in  a formulation  which  was 
far  from  a commitment  to  Cuba — that  an  American  attack  on 
Cuba  would  be  the  "beginning  of  the  unleashing  of  war." 

The  statement  then  discussed  the  matter  of  U.S.  over- 
seas bases.  Citing  several  countries  in  which  U.S.  wea- 
pons were  deployed  (In  three  instances,  strategic  missiles), 
the  statement  noted  that  American  weapons  in  those  countries 
(it  did  not  specify  that  these  included  strategic  missiles) 
were  regarded  by  the  U.S.  as  being  there  "lawfully,  by 
right,"  whereas  "to  others  the  United  States  does  not  grant 
this  right  even  for  defense..."  But,  the  statement  then 
asserted,  "Equal  rights  and  equal  opportunities  must  be 
recognized  for  all  countries  of  the  world."  In  this  pas- 
sage, contrary  to  the  misleading  passage  cited  above  to 
the  effect  that  the  US SB  had  "no  need"  to  deploy  strategic 


*The  first  part  of  this  passage  could  be  construed  as 
follows:  the  USSR  has  XCBMs  on  its  own  soil  for  retails 

tion  against  a blow  at  the  USSR;  weapons  in  Cuba  are  for 
retaliation  against  a blow  at  Cuba.  However,  the  latter 
part  of  the  passage  in  effect  denies  this  possible  con- 
struction, in  asserting  that  the  USSR's  friends  can  be 
defended  from  the  USSR.  The  passage  as  a whole  is  seri- 
ously misleading. 
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missiles  in  other  countries,  Moscow  seems  again  to  have 
been  inviting;  or  hall- inviting,  the  United  States  to 
recognise  what  was  going  on  in  Cuba  and  to  go  along  with 
it. 

Alter  some  embroidery  ol  this  theme  ol  equality,  the 
statement  devoted  one  paragraph  to  the  U-2  incident  over 
the  USSR  on  30 'August.  "In  the  light  ol  the  latest  events," 
the  statement  said,  the  USSR  now  "assesses  dillerently" 

'the  30  August  incident.  The  statement  went  on  to  imply 
that  these  llights  were  a part  ol  preparations  lor  war, 
but  it  said  not  a word  about  U-2  llights  in  relation  to 
Cuba.  Ve  assume,  as  noted  earlier,  that  Moscow  judged  that 
it  would  be  counter-productive  to  draw  attention  to  this 
matter . 


Turning  then  to  the  topic  ol  the  prospects  lor  war, 
and  asserting  that  "il  the  aggressors  unleash  war" — but 
notspecilying  that  an  attack  on  Cuba  would  quality  as  this — 
"our  armed  lorces  must  be  ready  to  strike  a crushing  re- 
taliatory blow,"  the  statement  appealed  to  the  United 
States  "to  display  common  sense,  not  to  lose  sell-control... 
It  went  on,  in  sweet  reasonableness,  to  recommend  that 
the  United  States  establish  diplomatic  and  trade  relations 
with  Cuba,  and  in  this  connection  it  vaguely  loreshadowed 
Khrushchev's  linal  1 all back  position  ol  late  October,  the 
withdrawal  ol  the  missiles  in  exchange  lor  a no- invasion  ■ 
pledge : 


II  normal  diplomatic  and  trade  rela- 
tions were  established  between  the  United 

States  of  America  and  -Cuba,  there  would  be — - 

no  need  lor  Cuba  to  strengthen  its  delenses, 
its  armed  lorces ...  t 

The  statement  went  on  to  declare  that  the  USSR  was  "stretch- 
ing out  the  hand  ol  Iriendship"  to  the  United  States. 

Finally,  the  statement  took  a conciliatory  line  on 
the  issue  ol  Germany  and  Berlin.  The  statement  said  that 
Moscow  would  take  into  account  the  lact  that  it  was  "dil- 
ficult"  lor  the  U.S.  to  negotiate  when  it  was  preoccupied 
with  the  U.S.  elections  cosing  up  in  November,  and  Moscow 
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thus  (it  implied)  would  not  take  further  action  on  a German 
peace  treaty  until  after  the  elections.  The  United  States 
was  thus  being  invited  to  believe  that,  if  it  would  go  along 
with  the  Cuban  missile  base  venture  (whenever  discovered) 
the  USSR  would  be  reasonable  about  Germany  and  Berlin. 

(This  would  have  been  true,  of  course,  only  until  the  build- 
up in  Cuba  was  complete  and  could  be  used  as  a weapon.) 

•y 

. . The  Soviet  military  press  at  about  this  time  began 

to  say  that  Soviet  forces  were  being  brought  to  a condi- 
tion of  "highest  combat  readiness."  Another  observer  has 
compiled  indications  of  exercises,  redeployments  and  alert 
measures  in  this  period.*  Zt  does  not  appear,  however, 
that  Soviet  forces  were  being  brought  to  the  condition 
claimed. 

Several  Soviet  commentaries  on  the  11  September  state- 
ment underlined  the  point  that  weapons  were  given  Cuba 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  defense.  A few,  however,  em- 
ployed the  misleading  formulation  about  the  absence  of 
"need"  for  military  bases  in  Cuba,  and  at  least  two  implied 
that  the  weapons  in  Cuba  had  only  defensive  capabilities. 


The  Big  Change  in  Expectations 


There  was  another  and  larger  change  in  Khrushchev's 
expectations,  we  think,  following  President  Kennedy's 
second  warning  in  his  remarks  of  13  September. 

The  President's  Remarks  of  13  September:  That  the 

United  States  continued  to  be  unaware  of  the  character  and 
scope  of  the  missile  base  venture  was  made  evident  to  Mos- 
cow in  the  President's  news,  conference  of  13  September, 
which  he  bpened  with  a statement  on  Cuba.  Noting  the 


*5ee  the  study  prepared  by  the  National  Indications  Cen- 
ter, "The  Soviet  Bloc  Armed  Forces  and  the  Cuban  Crisis: 

A Discussion  of  Readiness  Measures,"  15  July  1963. 
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recent  increase  in  the  movement  of  Soviet  personnel  and 
equipment  into  Cuba,  the  President  said  that  this  develop- 
ment was  "under  our  most  careful  surveillance."  Be  then 
stated: 


But  I will  repeat  the  conclusion  that 
I reported  last  week,  that  these  shipments 
do  not-rconstitute  a serious  threat  to  any 
. other  part  of  this  hemisphere. 

Thus,  as  of  13  September,  the  United  States  was  still  igno- 
rant: understandably  so,  since  there  was  still  no  hard 

evidence.  One  large-hatch  ship  which  could  have  been  car- 
rying MRBlfs  had  docked  before  13  September,  but  no  MRBMs 
had  yet  appeared  at  the  sites.* 

President  Kennedy's  remarks  at  this  13  September 
press  conference  went  on,  however,  to  give  Moscow  good 
reason  for  concern  about  the  American  response  in  the 
event  of  discovery  of  the  scope  of  the  venture: 

/St  present, 7 unilateral  military 
Intervention  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  cannot... be  either  required  or 
Justified...  But  let  am  make  this  clear 
once  again:  If  at  any  time  the  Communist 

build-up  in  Cuba  were  to  endanger  or  to 
interfere  with  our  security  in  any  way... 

/such  as  to7  become  an  offensive  military 
Ease  of  significant  capacity  for  the 
Soviet  Union,  then  this  country  will  do 
whatever  must  be  done  to  protect  its  own 
security  and  that  of  its  allies... 


*Several  Soviet  commentaries  on  the  President's  4 Septem- 
ber statement  had  emphasized  that  the  President  had  spoken 
of  the  "defensive"  capability  of  the  weapons  known  to  be 
in  Cuba;  several  commentaries  after  13  September  asserted 
that  the  President  regarded  the  build-up  as  defensive  in 
character,  thus  implying  his  agreement  with  the  formula  of 
defensive  purpose. 
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The  President,  in  reply  to  questions,  made  this  warning 
even  more  explicit:  "The  presence  of  offensive  military 

missile  capacity,"  or  a Cuban  capability  "to  carry  out  of- 
fensive action  against  the  United  States"  would  cause  the 
United  States  to  act.  In  reply  to  another  question,  the 
President  stated  explicitly  that  Soviet  threats  of  inter- 
vention would  not-  deter  the  United  States  from  whatever 
action  the  situation  .might  require. 

In  these  remarks  of  13  September,  the  President 
defined  precisely  the  action  which  the  United  States  would 
regard  as  intolerable,  and  he  thus  gave  Khrushchev  a warn- 
ing of  the  same  type  which — after  the  warning  had  been 
delivered  several  times — had  deterred  Khrushchev  from  con- 
cluding a German  treaty  which  would  give  the  East  Germans 
control  over  Allied  access  to  Berlin.  It  is  possible  that 
a warning  put  in  these  terms,  if  delivered  some  months 
earlier  and  reiterated,  would  have  caused  the  USSR  to 
decide  against  the  missile  base  venture,  i.e.  to  rest  con- 
tent with  a modest  defensive  system  in  Cuba.  As  noted 
earlier,  however,  Khrushchev  saw  an  avenue  of  escape  in 
the  Cuban  venture  which  he  may  not  have  seen  (at  least  to 
the  same  degree)  in  Berlin.  The  promised  American  response 
to  the  discovery  of  missiles — to  "do  whatever  must  be  done"- 
did  not  change  Khrushchev's  impression  that  he  still  had 
this  avenue  of  escape.  It  is  clear  from  his  subsequent 
conduct — sending  in  the  missiles  and  deploying  them — that 
he  did  not  yet  believe  that  it  was  dangerons  to  proceed. 

Nevertheless,  we  think  that  at  this  point  there  was 
another  and  larger  change  in  the  character  of  Khrushchev's 
expectations.  Whereas  in  late  August  and  early  September 
Khrushchev  had  lost  his  high  confidence  (we  think)  in  Ameri- 
can acquiescence  and  recognized  a good  possibility  of  non- 
acquiescence,  after  13  September  (we  think),  Khrushchev 
made  yet  another  estimate  and  now  judged  it  positively  prob- 
able that  the  United  States  would  not  acquiesce.  We  sur- 
mise this  in  part  from  Khrushchev's  earlier  response  to  a 
specific  warning  of  this  type  (the  warnings  about  Berlin), 
from  his  soon-expressed  fear  of  an  American  blockade  of 
Cuba  and  his  threats  to  use  military  force  to  enforce  the 
right  of  passage  and  to  retaliate  elsewhere  as  well,  and, 
especially,  from  his  soon-to-be-taken  decision  to  introduce 
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a flat  lie  about  Soviet  intentions  in  Cuba.  From  this  point, 
we  think,  Khrushchev  expected  his  second-best  case:  Ameri- 

can non- acquiescence,  probahly  expressed  as  willingness  to 
impose  a blockade — but  unwillingness  to  take  military  action 
beyond  a blockade,  along  with  willingness  to  undertake 
negotiations,  so  that  the  venture  could  still  be  managed 
to  the  USSR's  profit. 

Following  the  President's  13  September  press  confer- 
'ence,  Soviet  commentaries  noted  that  the  President  had  made 
a number  of  "realistic"  statements  in  that  conference;  they 
noted  with  "satisfaction"  the  President's  statement  that 
military  intervention  would  not  be  justified  at  the  present 
time.  They  also  expressed  regret  at  the  President's  state- 
ment that  such  action  might  be  justified  later. 

Continuation  of  the  Build-up:  During  September,  the 

USSR  moved  steadily  anead  with  the  mis* lie  base  venture. 
Soviet  dry  cargo  shipments  to  Cuba  increased  to  50  in  Septem- 
ber, and  through  September  there  continued  to  be  reports 
of  the  offloading  of  large  numbers  of  Soviet  personnel,  of 
large  amounts  of  Soviet  equipment,  and  of  missiles  of  un- 
certain types.  The  great  majority,  if  not  all,  of  the  MRBMs 
came  into  Cuba  after  13  September. 

Reconnaissance  flights*  which  were  essentially  peri- 
pheral, were  resumed  on  17  September;  there  were  missions 
on  17,  25,  26,  and  29  September.  These  were  not  on  the 
pattern  of  August  and  early  September,  when  the  planes  flew 
the  length  of  inland  Cuba.  The  flights  after  5 September 
were  coastal  flights  which  occasionally  passed  over  por- 
tions of  Cuba  near  the  coast;  one  of  them  (29  September) 
flew  over  the  eastern  portion  of  the  island  near  Guantamano. 

Peripheral  flights  provided  knowledge  by  late  Septem- 
ber that  additional  SAM  units  were  being  deployed,  that 
more  MIG-21 's  had  been  delivered,  that  about  a dozen  mis- 
sile-carrying patrol  boats  had  been  delivered,  and  that 
some  coastal  defense  missile  sites  were  operational.  There, 
was  a report  of  IL-28  deliveries,  and  Soviet  ships  photo- 
graphed in  late  September  turned  out  (in  photographs  avail- 
able on  10  October)  to  be  carrying  crates  containing  un- 
assembled H*-28s . Later  intelligence  indicated  that  work 
on  the  MRBM  sites  was  proceeding  through  September,  that 
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the  MRBMs  probably  began  to  arrive  no  later  than  mid-Septem- 
ber (a  few  days  after  the. President *s  warning),  that  one 
or  two  of  the  MRBM  sites  may  haVe  achieved  some  degree  of 
operational  capability  during  September,  and  that  work  had 
begun  on  three  1RBM  sites  by  mid-September.  However,  the 
reconnaissance  flights  through  $ September  had  turned  up 
nothing  by  that ‘.date,  and  the  different  pattern  of  flights 
undertaken  from'  17  September  had  missed  the  areas  in  north- 
western Cuba  where  the  missiles  Were  being  deployed;  there 
were  some  reports  after  20  September  that  pointed  to  the 
possibility  that  MRBMs  were  being  brought  into  Cuba,*  but 
there  was  no  reporting  related  to  IRBHs. 

In  the  last  two  weeks  of  September,  Moscow  took  ad- 
ditional measures  to  prepare  for  the  day  of  American  dis- 
covery of  the  missile  base  venture. 

From  mid-September,  in  the  light  of  his  changed  ex- 
pectations, Khrushchev  apparently  feared  an  early  blockade 
of  Cuba.  He  told  a visitor  on  17  September  that  the  United 
States  intended  to  take  such  action,  which  would  be  an  act 
of  war;  he  indicated  (as  Soviet  spokesmen  were  to  say  openly 
in  the  last  week  of  October,  as  jthe  quarantine  was  being 
imposed)  that  Soviet  ships  had  Instructions  to  proceed  even 
if  fired  on;  and  he  said  that  tbe  USSR  would  use  submarines 
and  rockets  to  enforce  the  right  of  passage.  He  also  hinted 
that  U.S.  intervention  in  Cuba  would  produce  a Soviet  reac- 
tion in  Berlin,  although  he  went  on  to  say  that  he  thought 
that  common  sense  would  prevail  and  that  there  would  be  no 
war.** 


*These  reports,  'making  clear  the  need  for  good  coverage 
of  inland  Cuba,  set  off  the  process  ^iich  led  to  the  col- 
lection of  photographic  evidence  on  14  October. 

**Khrushchev  was  apparently  ckreful,  at  all  stages  of  the 
venture,  not  to  make  a strong  threat  of  retaliation  in  Ber- 
lin. He  did  not  do  so  even  during  the  week  of  the  crisis 
in  late  October,  when  the  Western  press  was  speaking  of 
American  fear  of  such  action.  It  is  clear  that  tbe  Rus- 
sians themselves  were  more  fearful  than  they  believed  the 
U.S.  to  be. 
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Gromyko’s  opening  speech  to  the  UN  General  Assembly 
on  21  September  attacked  the  President's  13  September 
statements,  on  the  grounds  that  the  "gross  threats"  in 
that  statement  negated  the  President's  official  dissocia- 
tion from  the  militant  circles  urging  immediate  "aggression" 
against  Cuba.  ; Gromyko  recalled  the  Soviet  statement  of 
11  September  to.  .the  effect  that  an  attack  on  Cuba  would  be 
the  "beginning'  of  the  unleashing  of  war,"  and  pointed  to 
Soviet  military  strength.  (Other  Soviet  spokesmen  at  this 
time  said  privately  that  the  USSR  was  determined  to  resist 
U.S.  military  action  against  Cuba.) 

Gromyko  in  this  speech  failed  to  employ  the  formula 
of  the  defensive  purpose  of  the  weapons  in  Cuba.  He  made 
this  point  only  indirectly,  denying  that  the  strengthening 
of  Cuban  military  forces  was  a threat  to  the  United  States 
or  other  countries,  and  speaking  of  Soviet  aid  as  a contri- 
bution to  Cuba's  "independence."  This  failure  to  underline 
the  formula,  in  an  important  speech  which  would  be  closely 
read,  may  mean  that  Khrushchev  had  already  decided  to  intro- 
duce the  flat  lie,  in  a further  effort  to  delay  the  discovery 
of  the  missile  bases.  (Some  subsequent  commentaries  did 
state  explicitly  the  formula  of  defensive  purpose;  these 
perhaps  lagged.) 

Gromyko  in  this  speech  offered  an  innovation  in  his 
discussion  of  disarmament,  a proposal  that  an  exception 
be  made,  in  the  first  stage  of  general  disarmament,  for  a 
limited  number  of  strategic  and  other  missiles  which  would 
remain  "at  the  disposal  of  the  USSR  and  the  U.S.  only." 

This  line  too  may  have  been  related  to  the  missile  base 

venture . For  one  thing,  ix  tne  USSR  was  at  all  serious — 

about  this  latest  disarmament  proposal,  Moscow  may  have 
calculated  that  the  missile  bases  in  Cuba  would  improve 
the  chances  of  American  acceptance  of  such  a proposal,  in 
giving  Washington  an  added  interest  in  reducing  the  number 
of  missiles  targeted  on  the  United  States.  Of  more  immediate 
importance,  the  proposal  would  encourage  the  United  States 
to  believe,  when  the  missile  bases  in  Cuba  were  discovered, 
that  the  USSR  would  retain  control  over  the  missiles,  which 
would  strengthen  the  probability  of  U.S.  restraint. 
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There  were  other  conflicting  signals  in  the  latter 
half  of  September.  Pointing  away  from  the  build-up  in  Cuba 
wrs  the  Soviet  comment  on  the  Iranian  agreement  not  to  per- 
mit any  foreign  state  to  have  rocket  bases  on  its  territory, 
a pledge  which  Moscow  described  as  having  great  importance 
on  a "broader-  international  scale"  and  went  so  far  as  to 
present  as  a model  for  Cuban-Aaerican  relations.  Pointing 
toward  the  build-up  was  a roundtable  discussion  in  which 
parallels  were  again  drawn  between  Cuba  and  Turkey,  with 
the  argument  offered  that  the  USSR  would  not  invade  Turkey, 
therefore  the  United  States  should  not  invade  Cuba.* 


The  Use  of  the  Flat  hie 


At  the  end  of  September  or  the  beginning  of  October, 
Khrushchev  apparently  made  an  important  decision,  and  a 
remarkably  stupid  one:  the  decision  to  introduce  the  flat 

lie — about  Soviet  intentions  in  Cuba — into  the  management 
of  the  missile  base  venture.  This  was  a decision  which 
could  not  be  made  light-heartedly,  because,  when  the  lie 
was  exposed,  as  it  was  sure  to  be  sooner  or  later,  this 
would  destroy  in  advance  the  credibility  of  future  Soviet 
assurances  on  any  metier. 

We  submit  that  the  use  of  the  flat  lie  is  incompre- 
hensible  unless — as  we  have  argued — Khrushchev  had  changed 
his  .estimate  and  now  thought  it  probable  that  the  United 
States  would  not  acquiesce  in  the  build-up.  Be  had  to  see 
his  situation  as  now  serious  enough  to  justify  the  use  of 
the  most  extreme  form  of  deception.  We  do  not  mean  that 


^Secretary  Rusk  on  3o  September  rejected  in  advance  any 
Cuba-for-Turkey  proposition.  Asked  in  a TV  Interview  whether 
the  U.S.  foresaw  an  approach  "with  a deal  to  shut  down  some 
of  our  bases  overseas  in  return  for  which  Russia  would  close 
down  her  base  in  Cuba,"  the  Secretary  said  flatly*  "This 
is  not  a negotiable  point,”  and  reiterated  that  the  U.S. 
would  not  use  its  commitments  for  barter. 
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he  had  lost  his  confidence  that  the  United  States  would 
not  take  any  military  action  against  Cuba  beyond  a block- 
ade. We  believe  that  the  USSR  did  not  lose  this  part  of 
its  confidence  until  22  October,  the  date  of  the  President's 
speech.  It  was  only  after  22  October  that  the  Russians 
in  Cuba  took  any  action  designed  to  protect  the  missile 
sites  agains’t  'attack;  after  that  date,  they  camouflaged 
the  sites  in-such  a way  as  to  make  more  difficult  the  task 
,of  the  pilots’  of  attacking  bombers.  We  speak  of  Khrushchev's 
'situation  after  13  September  as  serious  in  the  sense  that 
an  estimate  of  probable  American  non- acquiescence  meant 
that  U.S.  discovery  of  the  bases  would  probably  lead  to  a 
blockade  which,  if  imposed  soon,  could  prevent  completion 
of  the  program. 

We  once  thought  that  there  was  another  change  in  his 
situation,  apparent  to  him  by  the  end  of  September,  which 
might  have  returned  him  at  that  time  to  his  expectation  of 
American  acquiescence.  We  thought  that  this  might  be  the 
change  in  the  pattern  of  the  U.S.  reconnaissance  of  Cuba. 

On  this  reading,  Khrushchev  might  have  concluded  that  the 
President,  after  stating  that  developments  in  Cuba  were 
"under  our  most  careful  surveillance,"  had  in  fact  decided 
to  alter  the  pattern  of  surveillance  in  such  a way  as  not 
to  keep  himself  well  informed:  in  other  words,  Just  as~£he 

United  States  had  been  Indirectly  Invited  to  accept  the 
build-up  under  the  formula  of  defensive  purpose,  the  United 
States  might  now  be  indirectly  replying  that  it  would 
acquiesce  in  the  build-up  by  declining  to  discover  the 
character  and  scope  of  it.*  Another  possibility,  similarly 


*As  it  is  not  clear  whether  all  four  of  the  peripheral 
flights  in  September  were  tracked,  Khrushchev  perhaps  could 
not  be  sure  that  the  planes  had  not  overflown  the  missile 
bases  in  northwestern  Cuba  and  that  the  U.S.  had  not  dis- 
covered the  bases.  However , Secretary  Rusk,  in  his  30  Sep- 
tember TV  interview,  reiterating  that  "the  configuration 
of  the  military  forces  in  Cuba  is  a configuration  of  de- 
fensive capability,"  emphasized  that  the  U.S.  was  keeping 
a "very  close  watch"  for  the  development  of  offensive  cap- 
abilities. In  any  case,  Khrushchev's  use  of  the  flat  lie 
presupposes  an  estimate  of  probable  American  Ignorance. 
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serving  to  encourage  Khrushchev,  was  that  the  change  in 
the  pattern  of  reconnaissance  was  an  indication  that  the 
United  States  had  been  made  so  sensitive  by  the  two  U-2 
incidents  of  late  August  and  early  September  that  it  was 
not  willing  to  risk  a third  over  Cuba;  if  this  were  the 
case — if  the  .United  States  were  more  concerned  about  a 
possible  embarrassment  than  about  discovering  whether  its 
principal  adversary  was  about  to  deploy  strategic  missiles 
Just  off  its  shores — then  the  risk  of  going  ahead  with  the 
venture  was  low  indeed,  a Washington  which  did  not  want 
even  a little  trouble  would  surely  not  want  big  trouble. 

That  view  seems  to  us  now  to  have  been  over-stated. 
Khrushchev  could  not  have  concluded,  even  if  he  had  avail- 
able a complete  tracking  of  the  flights,  that  the  new  pat- 
tern would  persist;  he  could  not  have  any  assurance  that 
the  next  flight  would  not  carry  the  cameras  over  the  mis- 
sile bases.  Tet,  we  think,  he  surmised  that  there  might 
be  something  in  it  for  him,  that  the  change  in  the  pattern 
might  have  a meaning  which  could  be  exploited.  He  must 
have  calculated  both  that  the  United  States  was  still 
ignorant  and  that  the  change  in  the  pattern  of  the  flights 
might  be  to  some  degree  a retreat  from  a confrontation,  a 
retreat  which  could  be  encouraged  to  take  another  step, 
specifically  the  step  of  halting  the  aerial  reconnaissance 
altogether.  Unless  the  United  States  were  still  ignorant, 
a Soviet  assertion  that  no  strategic  missiles  would  be 
sent  to  Cuba  could  only  be  counter-productive,  as  it  would 
present  the  character  and  scope  of  the  venture  in  the  form 
of  an  offensive  and  provocative  flat  lie.  And  unless  he 
saw  a good  possibility  of  halting  the  reconnaissance,  he 
would  soon  be  exposed  as  a liar  and  would  have  offered  an 
additional  provocation  before  the  missile  bases  were  an 
accomplished  fact.* 


*A  partial  answer— to  the  problem  of  U.S.  anger  about 
being  lied  to-^was  to  transmit  the  flat  lie  through  a 
channel  which  could  later  be  disavowed  or  Ignored;  Khru- 
shchev would  not  have  directly  delivered  the  lie  and  could 
not  be  known  to  be  its  sponsor.  (Zn  the  event,  Khrushchev 
chose  to  ignore  the  U.S.  charges.)  However,  Khrushchev 
greatly  underrated  the  importance  of  this  factor— American 
anger  about  being  lied  to. 
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Thus  he  decided,  toward  the  end  of  September,  to 
use  the  flat  lie.*  If  it  were  successful,  if  the  reconnais- 
sance were  halted,  the  blockade  would  not  be  imposed,  and 
he  could  get  into  Cuba  the  remaining  elements  of  his  pro- 
gram (the  IRBMs,  and  the  warheads  if  not  already  there) 
and  present  the  U.S.  with  the-  accomplished  fact.  Even  if 
the  U.S.  were  to,  threaten  military  action  against  the  bases, 
he  could- very -probably  Involve  the  U.S.  in  negotiations, 
in  . which  he  wduld  be  able  to  keep  the  bases  or  to  get  a 
maximum  price  for  dismantling  them. 

Even  given  this  reasoning,  the  use  of  the  flat  lie 
was  very  stupid,  another  instance  of  the  wishful  thinking 
that  went  into  the  original  conception  of  the  missile  base 
venture,  and  an  instance  too  of  failure  to  act  logically 
even  in  terms  of  his  own  estimate  (if  he  indeed  made  the 
estimate  we  attribute  to  him).  If,  as  we  think,  Khrushchev 
had  taken  the  Presidents  remarks  of  13  September  as  a 
clear  signal  that  the  United  States  would  not  acquiesce 
in  the  deployment  of  strategic  missiles  in  Cuba,  then  it 
was  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  the  President  could  be 
deterred  from  using  all  available  means  to  discover  whether 
the  missiles  were  in  fact  being  deployed.** 

It  might  also  be  thought  unreasonable,  given  the 
decision  to  use  the  flat  lie,  not  to  camouflage  the  sites 
in  Cuba  as  well  as  possible,  to  the  same  end  of  delaying  .- 
U.S.  discovery.  (The  only  security  measure  known  to  us 
that  was  taken  in  Cuba  itself  in  late  September  and  early 


*tt  might  be  asked  why,  if  his  expectation  had  changed 
as  of  mid-September , he  waited  until  the  end  of  September 
to  make  this  change  in  managing  the  venture.  We  suppose 
that  he  needed  some  time  to  think,  and  to  find  the  right 
channel  for  delivery  of  the  lie. 

♦♦Recognition  of  this  could  explain  the  continued  Cuban 
failure  to  protest  the  flights,  at  the  UN*  But  Khrushchev 
did  hot  recognize  it;  we  cannot  think  of  any  credible  pur- 
pose, of  the  flat' lie,  other  than  that  of  discouraging- the 
reconnaissance . 
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October  was  the  action  taken  on  25  September  to  coniine  news 
men  to  the  Havana  area.)  However,  by  this  time  the  IRBM 
sites  were  almost  certainly  too  far  along  to  be  camouflaged 
quickly,  and  an  effort  to  camouflage  them  would  presumably 
interfere  with  the  work  on  them,  even  if  the  USSR  had  at 
hand  the  materials  to  do  any  significant  amount  of  camou- 
flaging. Barring,  the  wild  possibility  that  the  Russians 
in  Cuba  made  an'  effort  to  camouflage  the  build-up  in  early 
October  and  then  removed  all  the  camouflage  by  midr-October, 
no*  camouflage  effort  was  made  until  the  week  following 
President  Kennedy's  speech  of  22  October.  This  latter  ef- 
fort did  not  appreciably  interfere  with  the  photography, 
and  seems  to  have  been  aimed  at  confusing  the  pilots  of 
any  aircraft  which  might  attack  the  bases. 

In  late  September  and  early  October,  while  Khrushchev 
was  arranging  for  the  lie  to  be  transmitted,*  Soviet  spokes- 
men continued  to  charge  the  United  States  with  plans  to 
take  military  action  against  Cuba.  Soviet  presidium  member 
Kosygin,  speaking  on  1 October,  observed  that  "today  the 
attention  of  all  peace-loving  mankind  is  rivetted  on  Cuba." 
The  United  States  was  plotting  against  Cuba,  Kosygin  said, 
"threatening  to  carry  out  reprisals."  The  bloc,  he  went 
on,  was  "ready  to  slap  the  hands"  of  the  imperialists ‘if 
they  were  to  start  a war  over  any  issue,  including  Cuba. 

In  the  same  period,  Moscow  shoved  mixed  feelings 
about  the  results  of  a conference  of  OAS  foreign  ministers 
in  Washington  in  early  October.  Some  commentaries  took 
the  line  that  the  U.S.  had  not  improved  on  the  results  of 


*At  just  this  time,  the  United  States  was  making  the 
decision  to  resume  the  photographic  coverage  of  inland 
Cuba.  Before  the  decision  was  carried  out,  there  were 
two  more  peripheral  flights,  on  5 and  7 October;  again 
they  failed  to  discover  the  strategic  missiles.  Oddly, 
Dorticos  in  the  UNGA  on  8 October  hinted  at  the  true 
character  of  the  weapons  in  Cuba:  * "We  have  sufficient 
means  to  defend  ourselves .weapons  which  we  would  have 
preferred  not  to  acquire  and  which  we  do  not  wish  to 
employ." 
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the  Punta  del  Este  conference  in  January  1962;  other  com- 
mentaries observed  that  the  United  States  had  got  a com- 
munique which  could  serve  as  the  "political  basis  for  the 
military  gambles  against  Cuba  planned  by  Washington." 

The  flat  lie  about  Soviet  intentions  was  entrusted 
by  Khrushchev  to.  a junior  Soviet  official  stationed  in 
Washington.* -r-This  official  returned  to  Washington  from  the 
.USSR  in  early  October,  bearing  a message  to  the  effect  that 
Khrushchev  on  1 October,  had  summoned  him  for  an  interview 
and,  employing  the  criterion  used  by  the  President,  himself 
on  13  September,  had  told  him  that  the  President  might  rest 
assured  that  the  USSR  would  never  send  to  Cuba  any  weapons 
"capable  of  reaching  American  targets."  The  Soviet  official 
told  American  officials,  during  October,  that  Khrushchev 
and  Mikoyan  (who  had  been  present)  had  asked  that  this  mes- 
sage be  transmitted  to  the  President.** 

On  13  October,  Soviet  Ambassador  Dobrynin  commented 
on  the  weapons  in  Cuba  in  a way  which  was  again — like  his 
statement  of  6 September — definitely  misleading,  and  even 
more  so.  Dobrynin,  in  a talk  with  an  American  official, 
again  insisted  that  the  weapons  in  Cuba  were  "defensive.” 
This  time,  in  response  to  a remark  by  the  American  noting 
President  Kennedy's  distinction  between  offensive  and  de- 
fensive capabilities,  Dobrynin  went  on  to  say  that  the  USSR 
was  not  shipping  offensive  weapons  to  Cuba  and  well  under- 
stood the  dangers  of  doing  so.  In  the  context,  there  was 
an  even  stronger  implication  than  on  6 September  that  Dobry- 
nin was  employing  the  President's  distinction,  and  this  was 
seriously  misleading. 


•this  account  is  drawn  from  Mr.  Joseph  Alsop's  column  of 
S November  1962. 

**We  are  uncertain  as  to  the  date  of  actual  transmis- 
sion of  this  message  to  American  officials.  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt,  however,  that  Khrushchev  meant  to  have 
this  message  transmitted  in  the  first  week  of  October. 
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Preparations  for  Imminent  Discovery:  In  possible 

contrast  to  Dobrynin,  Gromyko  may  have  been  preparing  for 
American  discovery  of  the  missile  bases,*  in  statements 
made  «n  the  same  date;  in  a press  conference,  he  empha*- 
sized  the  USSR's. devotion  to  “peaceful  coexistence"  and  to 
the  principle  pf  settlement  of  disputes  through  negotia- 
tions. _ 

* •**T‘ 

As  late  as-  14  October,  an  important  spokesman  for 
the  Administration  stated  publicly  the  dominant  American 
view  that  the  USSR  vould  be  unlikely  to  “attempt  to  in- 
stall a major  offensive  capability  in  Cuba."  On  that  date, 
however,  flights  over  inland  Cuba  were  resumed,  and  these 
and  subsequent  flights  were  i?luminated  steadily  and  for 
long  periods  by  radars  and  were  very  probably  tracked. 

Within  a few  days,  Khrushchev  almost  certainly  was  able 
to  judge  that  the  United  States  had  discovered  or  was  about 
to  discover  the  missile  bases.** 

Immediately  after  the  resumption  of  these  flights, 
Soviet  spokesmen  made  additional  preparations  for  discovery. 
Khrushchev  himself,  in  private  conversations  in  the  next 
few  days,  was  much  interested  in  the  question  of  an  American 
blockade  of  Cuba,  which  he  may  have  thought  imminent.  He 


*TEe  Cubans  may  also  have  been.  On  9 October,  at  the  UN, 
Dortlcos  again  vaguely  foreshadowed  Khrushchev's  final  fall- 
back position,  as  had  the  USSR's  11  September  statement; 
he  said,  in  a formulation  noted  in  several  Soviet  commen- 
taries, that  Cuba  vould  jettison  all  of  its  arms  if  the 
United  States  would  guarantee  its  security. 

**By  this  time,  the  USSR  had  apparently  decided  to  offer 
as  non-provocative  a background  as  possible  for  the  state- 
ments it  would  soon  have  to  make  about  Cuba.  As  the  Na- 
tional Indications  Center  study  puts  it:  "mere  was..., 

as  of  mid-October,  very  little  sign  of  any  exceptional 
activity  to  support  the  constant  claims  in  the  Soviet  press 
that  troops  were  being  maintained  at  'highest  combat 
readiness . ' " 
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is  said  to  have  expressed  doubts  as  to  whether  a blockade 
would  be  effective,  but  to  have  gone  on  to  make  clear  that 
he  feared  it  would  indeed  be  effective.  Following  roughly 
the  lines  of  the  Soviet  Government  statement  of  11  September 
on  the  prospect  of  an  American  "attack"  on  Cuba,  and  antici- 
pating some  of  the  positions  to  be  taken  in  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment statement  of  23  October  (the  day  after  the  President 
announced  the. .imminent  quarantine),  he  is  said  to  have 
stated  that  the  U.S.  had  no  right  to  impose  a blockade,  to 
have- pointed  to  the  Soviet  military  strength  that  could  be 
brought  to  bear  against  those  who  arrogated  to  themselves 
such  rights,  to  have  appealed  for  a more  "responsible"  at- 
titude on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  to  have  held 
out  the  prospect  of  a conciliatory  Soviet  attitude  on  Berlin. 
Khrushchev  did  not  admit,  in  either  conversation,  that 
Soviet  missiles  were  deployed  in  Cuba. 

Within  a few  days  after  the  14  October  resumption 
of  the  U.S.  flights  over  Cuba — before  the  Gromyko  Interview 
of  18  October — the  general  design  of  the  Soviet  missile 
base  venture,  if  not  all  the  detail  of  it,  was  clear. 

There  were  now  24  SAM  sites,  part  of  an  air  defense  com- 
plex covering  the  entire  Island.  Soviet  armored  groups 
(later  estimated  at  5,000  men)  were  now  observed  in  en- 
campments. And  of  greatest  importance,  it  was  apparent 
that  the  USSR  had  deployed  MKBMs  at  several  sites — some  of 
which,  if  nuclear  warheads  were  present,  could  have  been 
combat-ready — and  that  work  was  underway  on  three  IRBM  sites. 
The  IRBHs  themselves  were  never  seen,  and  were  later  sur- 
mised to  have  been  en  route  in  Soviet  ships  turned  back  on 
23  October.  Similarly,  it  has  not  been  established  whether 
nuclear  warheads  for  the  strategic  missiles  were  present; 
it  is  possible  that  those  for  the  MRBMS  were,  that  they  had 
come  in  as  an  Integral  part  of  the  MRBM  system;  and  there 
was  evidence  of  the  presence  of  equipment  associated  with 
the  storage  and  transportation  of  warheads  for  both  HRBHs 
and  IRBlIs. 

Gromyko  took  the  initiative  to  get  an  interview  with 
the  President  on  18  October,  the  same  day  on  which  the 
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American  press  carried  a report  of  a build-up  of  U.S.  air- 
power  in  the  Southeastern  United  States.  Ve  cannot  judge 
whether  the  Soviet  aim  in  this  interview  was  deceptive,  as 
we  do  not  know  whether  Khrushchev  had  the  information, 
prior  to  this  interview,  to  reach  the  judgment  that  the 
U.S.  already  knew  or  would  very  soon  know  the  facts  about 
the  missiles.  Gromyko  in  this  interview  said  that  mili- 
tary aid  to  Cuba  was  meant  solely  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
tributing to  the  defensive  capabilities  of  Cuba,  and  said 
further  that  the  training  of  Cubans  in  the  handling  61 
"defensive  armaments"  was  "by  no  means  offensive."  Gromyko 
in  this  interview  may  have  thought  of  himself  as  extend- 
ing a final  invitat ion  to  the  President  to  acquiesce  in  the 
build-up  under  the  formula  of  defensive  purpose.  If  so, 
Gromyko  got  the  message:  Mo. 

The  weekend  press  in  Washington  pointed  to  the  immi- 
nence of  some  dramatic  development,  probably  related  to 
either  Berlin  or  Cuba.  Moscow  had  reason  to  believe  that 
it  would  be  Cuba. 


Recapitulation 


As  this  stage  of  the  missile  base  venture  began,  the 
stage  in  which  some  of  the  strategic  missiles  were  to  be 
deployed,  the  USSR  admitted  that  its  cargoes  to  Cuba  in- 
cluded military  equipment  and  technicians,  meant  for  the 
"security"  of  Cuba.  Soviet  propaganda  at  the  time  both 
asserted  differences  and  drew  parallels  between  the  Ameri- 
can position  in  Turkey  and  the  Soviet  position  in  Cuba. 

With  the  President's  statement  of  4 September,  Khru- 
shchev lost  some  of  his  confidence,  we  think,  and  now 
recognized  a good  possibility  that  the  United  States  would 
not  acquiesce  in  the  build-up  in  Cuba.  At  this  time,  in 
the  Interest  both  of  delaying  American  discovery  of  the  mis- 
sile sites  and  of  encouraging  U.S.  acceptance  of  them  when- 
ever discovered,  Khrushchev's  ambassador  on  6 September 
made  a .seriously  misleading  statement  (still  short  of  a 
flat  lie)  about  Soviet  intentions,  preparing  for  the  pub- 
lic introduction  of  the  concept  of  the  defensive  purpose 
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of  the  weapons— -a  formulation  which  was  to  serve,  if  decep- 
tion failed,  as  the  form  of  the  Soviet  invitation  to  the 
United  States  to  acquiesce. 

On  11  September,  the  USSR  issued  an  elaborate  state- 
ment publicly: introducing  the  formula  of  defensive  purpose, 
and  including -some  more  misleading  formulations.  The  state- 
ment was  designed  also  to  deter  the  United  States  from  im- 
posing a blockade  if  the  U.S.  did  not  acquiesce  in  the  build 
up,'  and  designed  also  to  deter  the  United  States  from  attack 
lng  Cuba  if  the  U.S.  were  tempted  to  take  any  military 
action  against  Cuba  beyond  a blockade;  in  this  connection, 
the  statement  vaguely  foreshadowed  Khrushchev's  final  fall- 
back position  of  a withdrawal  for  a no- Invasion  pledge. 

It  also  invited  the  United  States.-  to  believe  that  a con- 
ciliatory American  line  on  Cuba  would  be  met  with  a con- 
ciliatory Soviet  line  on  Germany  and  Berlin.  Several  Soviet 
commentaries  on  the  11  September  statement  underlined  the 
point  about  defensive  purpose,  but  some  were  misleading. 

That  the  United  States  continued  to  be  unaware  of 
the  character  and  scope  of  the  missile  base  venture  was 
made  evident  by  President  Kennedy  on  13  September.  The 
President  warned  the  USSR  in  strong  terms,  however,  against 
deploying  strategic  missiles  in  Cuba  or  establishing  there 
any  capability  to  take  action  against  the  United  States. 

This  warning,  we  think,  caused  another  and  larger  change 
in  Khrushchev's  expectations:  he  now  judged  it  probable 

that  the  U.S.  would  not  acquiesce.  (We  judge  this  from 
his  earlier  response  to  a specific  warning  of  this  type 
on  Berlin,  from  his  soon-expressed  fear  of  an  American 
blockade  of  Cuba,  and  his  soon-to-be-taken  decision  to  tell 
a flat  lie  about  his  Intentions  in  Cuba.)  From  this  point, 
he  expected  only  his  second-best  case:  American  non- 

acquiescence, probably  expressed  as  willingness  to  impose 
a blockade,  but  unwillingness  to  take  military  action  beyond 
a blockade,  along  with  willingness  to  undertake  negotiations 
so  that  the  venture  could  still  be.  managed  to  the  USSR's 
profit. 


During  September,  the  USSR  moved  steadily  ahead  with 
the  build-up.  Additional  SAM  units  were  deployed,  work  on 
the  MRBM  sites  proceeded,  MRBMs  began  to  arrive  (all  or 


almost  all  after  13  September)  , one  or  two  of  the  MRBM 
sites  may  have  achieved  some  degree  of  operational  cap- 
ability, and  work  continued  or  began  on  three  IRBM  sites. 

The  peripheral  flights  conducted  in  this  period  observed 
nothing  of  this  except  the  SAMs. 

In  the  list  two  weeks  of  September,  Moscow  took  ad- 
ditional political  measures  to  prepare  for  the  day  of  dis- 
covery. Khrushchev,  apparently  fearing  an  early  blockade 
of'  Cuba,  threatened  privately  to  hse  military  force  to  en- 
force the.  right  of  passage  and  to  retaliate  elsewhere. 
Gromyko  pointed  publicly  to  militsnt  features  of  earlier 
Soviet  statements  on  Cuba,  and  aliso  made  a new  disarmament 
proposal  which,  Moscow  may  have  thought,  would  be  attrac- 
tive to  Washington  later  in  the  light  of  the  Cuban  bases 
or  at  least  would  strengthen  the  probability  of  U.S. 
restraint.  Gromyko  at  this  time  (21  September)  failed  to 
reiterate  the  formula  of  the  defensive  purpose  of  the 
weapons  in  Cuba;  perhaps  Khrushchev  had  already  decided  to 
employ  the  flat  lie  in  order  to  delay  the  discovery  of  the 
missile  bases. 

By  the  end  of  September  or  the  beginning  of  October, 
at  the  latest,  Khrushchev  had  made  this  decision,  a deci- 
sion which  is  comprehens ible  only  on  the  assumption  that 
he  had  indeed  changed  his  estimate — as  argued  above — and 
now  Judged  it  positively  probable  that  the  United  States 
would  not  acquiesce  in  the  build-up,  and  therefore  probable 
that  U.S.  discovery  of  the  bases  would  lead  to  a blockade . 

Tet  he  apparently  saw  the  change  in  the  pattern  of  U.S. 
reconnaissance  of  Cuba  as  indicating  a possible  retreat 
from  a confrontation,  a possible  willingness  to  halt  recon- 
naissance if  assured — as  the  flat  lie  was  to  promise — that 
the  USSR  would  not  send  weapons  to  Cuba  capable  of  reach- 
ing targets  in  the  United  States . This  seems  to  have  been 
the  same  kind  of  wishful  thinking  that  went  into  the  original 
conception  of  the  missile  base  venture,  and  to  have  been 
an  instance  too  of  failure  to.  act  logically*  even  in  terms 
of  his  own  estimate. 

While  the  date  of  transmission  of  the  flat  lie  is 
uncertain,  Khrushchev  meant  it  to  be  delivered  in  the  first 
week  of  October.  On  13  October,  the  Soviet  ambassador  again 
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commented  on  the  weapons  In  Cuba  in  terms  which  were  seri- 
ously misleading.  On  the  other  hand,  Gromyko  and  the  Cubans 
may  have  been  preparing  for  American  discovery  of  the  mis- 
sile bases. 

The  flights  over  inland  Cuba  were  resumed  on  14 
October,  and  within  a few  days  Khrushchev  was  almost  cer- 
tainly able  tor  Judge  that  the  U.S.  had  discovered  or  was 
About  to  discover  the  missile  bases.  In  two  conversations 
in  mid-October,  Khrushchev  discussed  the  possibility  of  an 
American  blockade  and  appealed  for  a "responsible"  attitude. 

Within  a few  days,  the  general  design  of  the  build- 
up was  clear.  There  were  now  24  SAM  sites,  Soviet  armored 
groups  were  in  encampments,  and,  of  greatest  importance, 
MRBMs  had  been  deployed  at  several  sites  and  work  was  un- 
derway on  three  IRBM  sites.  In  talking  with  the  President 
on  18  October,  Gromyko  may  or  may  not  have  been  attempting 
to  deceive  the  President,  depending  on  how  much  Khrushchev 
knew  at  that  time  about  the  resumed  flights  over  inland 
Cuba.  It  seems  possible  that  Gromyko  thought  of  himself 
as  extending  a final  invitation  to  the  United  States  to 
acquiesce;  if  so,  he  got  the  message:  No. 


V.  The  Week  of  the  Crisis,  22-28  October 


This  final  portion  of  the  paper  traces  developments 
in  the  week  of  the  crisis,  22-28  October  1962,  a week  de- 
scribed by  some;  observers  as  the  worst  week  for  the  USSR 
since  the  Nazi  invasion  of  June  1941. 


The  President *s  Speech  and  the  First  Response 


It  was  announced  at  noon  on  22  October  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  would  make  an  important  speech  at  seven  that 
evening.  Soviet  Ambassador  Dobrynin  was  summoned  from  New 
York  and  was  given  by  Secretary  Rusk,  an  hour  before  the 
President's  speech,  the  text  of  the  speech. 

The  22  October  Speech : The  President  in  his  22 

October  speech  began  with  a summary  of  the  facts.  There 
was  "unmistakable  evidence,"  he  said,  of  the  presence  of 
"a  series  of  offensive  missile  sites"  in  Cuba.  "Several" 
of  them  were  designed  for  MRBMs.  Additional  sites,  not 
yet  completed,  seemed  designed  for  IRBUs.  Further,  Jet 
bombers  capable  of  carrying  nuclear  weapons  were  being  un- 
crated and  assembled. 

This  "urgent  transformation"  of  Cuba  into  an  import- 
ant strategic  base,  the  President  continued,  was  in  defiance 
of  his  own  "public  warnings"  to  thfe  USSR  on  4 September  and 
13  September.  Further,  the  build-up  contradicted  the  "re- 
peated assurances  of  Soviet  spokesmen,  both  publicly  and 
privately  delivered,  that  the  arms  build-up  in  Cuba  w>uld 
retain  its  original  defensive  character,  and  that  the  Soviet 
Union  had  no  need  or  desire  to  station  strategic  missiles 
on  the  territory  of  any  other  nation."  The  President  cited 
the  Soviet  Government  statement  of  11  September  and  Gromyko's 
statements  of  18  October  in  this  connection. 

The  President  went  on  to  describe  the  swift  and 
secret,  build-up  in  Cuba  as  a "deliberately  provocative 
and  unjustified  change  in  the  status  quo  which  cannot  be 
accepted  by  this  country  if  our  courage  and  commitments 
are  ever  to  be  trusted  again,  by  either  friend  or  foe." 
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The  President  was  in  effect  reminding  Khrushchev  of  his 
warnings  in  the  Vienna  talks  and  subsequently,  the  essen- 
tial point  of  which  had  been  that  the  United  States  would 
strongly  resist  efforts  to  change  the  balance  of  power. 

The  President  went  on  to  say  that  "we  will  not  pre- 
maturely or  unnecessarily  risk  the  costs  of  world-wide 
nuclear  war"-*?in  which,  as  he  had  said  in  February  1962, 
.there  could  not  be  a meaningful  victory— "but  neither  will 
we  shrink  from  that  risk  at  any  time  it  must  be  faced." 

The  President  specified  that  he  had  ordered  a "strict 
quarantine  on  all  offensive  military  equipment  under  ship- 
ment to  Cuba"*;  that  he  had  ordered  an  increased  close 
surveillance  of  Cuba,  that  in  the  event  at  a continued 
build-up  of  offensive  systems  "further  action  will  be 
Justified,"  and  that  in  this  connection  he  had  ordered 
the  armed  forces  to  prepare  for  "any"  eventuality;  that 
any  missile  launched  from  Cuba  against  any  nation  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  would  be  regarded,  as  an  attack  by  the 
USSR  on  the  United  States  and  as  such  would  provoke  a "full 
retaliatory  response"  upon  the  USSR;  that  the  Guantanamo 
base  had  been  reinforced,  and  that  additional  military 
units  were  standing  by;  that  the  United  States  was  calling 
for  an  immediate  meeting  of  the  consultative  organ  of  the 
OAS;  and  that  the  U.S.  was  also  calling  for  an  emergency 
meeting  of  the  UN  Security  Council  and  would  there  intro- 
duce a resolution  calling  for  the  dismantling  and  with- 
drawal of  "all  offensive  weapons"  under  UN  supervision  as 
a condition  for  lifting  the  quarantine.  The  President  fol- 
lowed these  points  by  calling  upon  Khrushchev  personally 
to  withdraw  the  missiles,  to  refrain  from  any  action  which 
would  make  the  crisis  worse,  and  to  take  part  in  a "search 
for  peaceful  and  permanent  solutions." 


»on  the  next  aay,  tne  oaS  gave  its  approval,  19-0  (with 
one  abstention),  to  an  American  resolution  authorizing  the 
use  of  force  to  enforce  a quarantine,  and  President  Kennedy 
signed  the  order  for  the  naval  quarantine  to  go  into  effect. 
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The  President  went  on  to  state  that  the  "latest 
Soviet  threat"  (the  missile  bases) — "or  any  other  threat 
which  is  made  either  independently  or  in  response  to  our 
actions  this  week — must  and  will  be  met  with  determination." 
Further,  "any  hostile  move  anywhere  in  the  world  against 
the  safety  and  freedom  of  peoples  to  whom  we  are  committed 
— including  in  particular  the  brave  people  of  Vest  Berlin — 
will  be  met  by'whatever  action  is  needed."  The  President 
concluded  by  describing  the  effort  ahead  as  "difficult  and 
dangerous,"  one  in  which  no  one  could  know  "what  costs  or 
casualties  will  be  Incurred."* 

» 

The  Soviet  Statement  of  23  October:  In  the  Soviet 

Government  statement  of  23  October,  Moscow  took  the  posi- 
tion which,  we  have  argued,  it  had  planned  from  the  start 
to  adopt  at  the  time  of  American  discovery  of  the  scope 
of  the  missile  base  venture.  The  statement  sought  to  put 
the  United  States  on  the  defensive,  in  a poor  position  to 
take  further  military  action,  so  that  the  USSR  could  gain 
time  for  the  purpose  of  involving  the  United  States  in 
negotiations  aimed  at  gaining  yet  more  time  or  some  large 
concession. 


*The  Soviet  press  in  May  1963  stated  that  Oleg  Penkovsky, 
the  senior  Soviet  official  who  was  in  the  service  of  British 
and  American  intelligence  in  the  years  1960-62,  was  arrested 
on  the  very  day,  22  October  1962,  of  the  Presidents  speech. 
If  Penkovsky  was  indeed  arrested  on  or  before  this  date, 
the  case  gave  Khrushchev  another  factor  to  consider  in  de- 
termining his  response  to  the  President's  speech.  Khrushchev 
already  knew,  or  had  to  consider  the  strong  possibility, 
that  Penkovsky  had  given  the  West  information  which  would 
weaken  the  Soviet  position  in  a confrontation  with  the  Vest, 
in  the  sense  of  improving  Western  knowledge  of  Soviet  cap- 
abilities and  of  targets  in  the  USSR.  The  Penkovsky  case 
presumably  strengthened  Khrushchev's  conclusion,  reached 
long  before,  that  he  would  have  to  back  down  if  the  United 
States  were  willing  to  fight. 
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The  Soviet  statement  took  note  that  the  United  States 
had  "in  effect”  established  a "naval  blockade"  of  Cuba, 
described  as  a "step  along  the  road  of  unleashing  a thermo- 
nuclear vorld  war." 

Presenting  the  matter  as  a dispute  between  the  United 
States  and  Cuba,.  the  statement  protested  American  interfer- 
ence in  Cuba*'*  "internal  affairs,"  and  it  gave  a "serious 
warning"  to  the  United  States.  Zt  reiterated  the  Soviet 
position  that  "only  madmen"  would  base  their  policy  on 
"'positions  of  strength,'"  in  the  light  of  the  fact  (which 
Moscow  knew  not  to  be  a fact)  that  Soviet  military  strength 
was  as  great  as  American  strength. 

Turning  to  the  heart  of  the  matter,  without  either 
admitting  or  explicitly  denying  that  Soviet  strategic  mis- 
siles were  deployed  in  Cuba,  the  statement  offered  again 
the  Soviet  contention  that  the  Soviet  weapons  were  for  the 
defense  of  Cuba.  This  illustrated  the  "hypocrisy"  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  warning  of  an  American  "retaliatory  blow." 
(The  statement  failed  to  mention  that  the  President  had 
specified  that  such  a blow  would  fall  upon  the  USSR.) 

The  statement  at  this  point  seemed  to  imply  that  the 
weapons  in  Cuba  were  controlled  by  Soviet  forces  and  that 
the  United  States  therefore  need  not  worry  about  their  use. 
"Nuclear  weapons  which  have  been  created  by  the  Soviet 
people  and  are  in  the  hands  of  the  people  will  never  be 
used  for  the  purposes  of  aggression."  The  statement  then 
promised  a "very  poverful  retaliatory  blow"  against  aggres- 
sion. 


The  statement  returned  to  the  theme  that  the  United 
States  was  bullying  Cuba,  that  little  Cuba  could  not 
threaten  the  United  Stales,  that  Washington  had  rejected 
Cuban  overtures  for  negotiations,  and  that  Soviet  aid  was 
aimed  entirely  at  strengthening  the  defenses  of  Cuba.  The 
statement,  at  this  point  blurring  the  question  of  control 
over  the  strategic  weapons,  then  asserted  that  the  Ameri- 
can demand  for  the  removal  of  weapons  which -"Cuba  needs 
for  self-defense"  was  a demand  which  "naturally  no  state 
which  values  its  independence  can  meet." 
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The  statement  then  took  up,  as  had  the  11  September 
statement,  the  Soviet  grievance  about  U.S.  overseas  bases 
and  the  threat  of  Polaris  missiles.  In  this  light,  the 
statement  said,  the  American  profession  of  seeking  peace 
was  obviously  false. 

Recapitulating,  the  statement  asserted  that  the 
United  States  '-'arrogates  the  right  to  demand  that  states 
report  to  it  on‘ how  they  organize  their  defense  and  what 
they  carry  in  their  ships...,"  and  that  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment "resolutely  rejects  such  claims."  The  "arrogant" 

American  actions  could  lead  to  "disastrous  consequences 
to  all  mankind..." 

Adding  that  Moscow  had  instructed  its  UR  representa- 
tives to  introduce  in  the  Security  Council  the  question 
of  “the  violation  of  the  UR  charter  and  the  threat  to  peace 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,"  the  statement  concluded 
with  a call  for  all  governments  to  join  in  protest  and  with 
a promise  that  the  USSR  would  try  to  keep  the  peace  while 
taking  measures  to  keep  itself  "from  being  taken  unawares...." 

In  sum,  the  USSR,  in  its  first  public  response  to 
the  President's  22  October  speech,  dealt  with  the  various 
elements  of  the  speech  as  follows:  (a)  as  for  the  question 

of  a dispute  between  the  United  States  and  the  USSR,  the 
statement  presented  the  dispute  as  being  really  between 
the  U.S.  and  little  Cuba;  (b)  as  for  the  question  of  the 
deployment  of  strategic  missiles  in  Cuba,  the  statement 
neither  admitted  nor  explicitly  denied  the  presence  of  such 
weapons,  and  adhered  to  the  formula  of  defensive  purpose ; 

(c)  as  for  the  U.S.  position  that  ventures  of  this  kind 
were  unacceptable,  the  statement  denied  any  American  right 
to  know  what  other  countries  were  doing  in  this  respect; 

(d)  as  for  the  American  willingness  to  risk  war,  the  Soviet 
statement  made  no  comparable  assertion,  but  warned  the 
United  States  against  interfering  in  Cuba's  affairs;  (e) 

as  for  the  quarantine  order,  the  statement  described  it 
as  a step  toward  war;  (f)  as  for  the  U.S.  position  that  a 
further  build-up  in  Cuba  would  justify  further  action,  the 
statement  said  that  "arrogant"  American  actions  could  have 
dangerous  consequences;  (g)  as  for  the  threat  of  full  retal- 
iation on  the  USSR  for  the  firing  of  any  missile  from  Cuba, 
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the  statement  took  no  note  of  the  threat  to  the  USSR,  blurred 
the  question  of  Soviet  control  of  the  missiles  and  warned 
the  United  States  that  Soviet  military  strength  was  as  great 
as  American  strength;  (h)  as  for  the  American  resolution 
in  the  UN,  and  the.  personal  appeal  to  Khrushchev,  both  call- 
ing for  the  withdrawal  of  the  offensive  weapons,  the  state- 
ment noted  that ;the  USSR  would  Introduce  a resolution  on 
the  American  threat  to  peace  and  that  the  demand  for  the 
removal  of  weapons  needed  by  Cuba  could  not  be  met  by  Cuba, 
and  at  the  same  time  pointed  to  American  overseas  bases; 
and  (i)  as  for  the  appeal  not  to  take  action  exacerbating 
the  crisis,  and  the  warning  that  hostile  moves  elsewhere 
would  be  set  vigorously,  the  statement  observed  that  the 
USSR  would  try  to  keep  the  peace  while  looking  to  its  mili- 
tary preparedness . 

Other  Soviet  Responses:  Soviet  spokesmen  for  some 

weeks  had  been  predicting  (and  warning  against)  the  Ameri- 
can imposition  of  a blockade  of  Cuba.  Khrushchev  appar- 
ently recognized  at  once  that  the  President  in  his  22 
October  speech  was  serious  about  imposing  the  quarantine. 

On  the  same  morning  that  Moscow  issued  the  official  state- 
ment (discussed  above)  implying  that  its  ships  would  run 
the  blockade,  and  while  its  officials  were  declaring  pub- 
licly and  privately  that  the  vessels  would  certainly  run 
the  blockade,  the  USSR  sent  out  orders  to  the  contrary. 

Around  noon  on  23  October  (early  evening,  Moscow  time), 
several  of  the  Soviet  vessels  en  route  to  Cuba  (those  sus- 
pected of  carrying  military  equipment)  changed  their  courses, 
in  response  to  urgent  messages  from  Moscow.  (The  course 
changes  did  not  become  generally  known  until  the  next  day.) 


This  Soviet  decision  came  several  hours  before  the 
OAS*  19-0  vote  to  support  the  quarantine  and  to  effect  the 
dismantling  of  the  missile  bases.  The  immediate  and  over- 
whelming approval  of  the  American  course  by  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can governments,  and  by  the  NATO  powers  as  well,  was  prob- 
ably a most  unpleasant  surprise  for  the  Russians,  who  may 
have  been  counting  on  a serious  split  in  both  Latin  Ameri- 
ca and  Western  Europe.  But  the  point  here  is  that  the 
Russians  were  not  willing  to  wait  to  find  out  about  that; 
once  convinced  that  the  United  8tates  was  serious,  they 
refused  to  gamble  on  the  possibility  that  American  determina- 
tion would  be  affected  by  splits  in  the  Western  camp. 
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Moscow  had  probably  not  concluded,  this  early  in  the 
week,  that  the  United  States  would  be  willing  soon  to  go 
beyond  the  blockade  to  whatever  action  was  necessary  to  get 
the  strategic  missilesout  of  Cuba.  But  the  USSR  from  the 
start  took  care  not  to  give  the  United  States  any  reason 
to  employ  against  the  USSR  itself  the  SAC  forces  which — as 
the  USSR  certainly-  knew  by  23  October,  when  this  was  pub- 
licly stated  by'*  SAC  spokesman— had  been  put  on  a high 
lev.el.of  alert  by  the  time  of  the  President's  speech.  The 
23  October  statement  did  not  threaten  nuclear  war  against 
the  "blockade,"  did  not  make  a firm  commitment  to  Cuba's 
defense,  and  did  emphasize  the  USSR's  devotion  to  peace.* 

It  was  not,  of  course,  clear  as  early  as  23  October 
that  the  USSR  would  take  no  serious  risks.  This  was  not 
clear  until  28  October,  and  even  then  there  was  room  for 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  USSR  would  keep  its  promise.  But 
the  moderate  nature  of  the  23  October  statement  was  a 
favorable  early  indicator,  and  the  order  to  the  ships  to 
change  their  courses  was  even  more  so. 

The  Cuban  Response:  The  indicators  from  Cuba  itself 

was  less  favorable,  but  also  less  important..  The  armed 
forces  had  been  put  on  the  "highest  degree  of  alert"  (accord- 
ing to  Castro  later)  an  hour  before  President  Kennedy's 
speech  of  22  October,  and  the  regime  apparently  regarded 
itself  as  mobilized  for  general  war  on  the  same  day.  On 


* Moscow  announced  on  23  October  that  Defense  Minister 
Malinovsky  had  reported  on  measures  to  increase  the  readi- 
ness of  Soviet  forces.  As  previously  noted,  in  mid-October 
Soviet  forces  had  not  appeared  to  be,  as  asserted  by  Moscow 
in  a condition  of  "highest  combat  readiness."  The  state 
of  readiness  may  have  been  raised  after  22  October,  and 
some  forces  may  actually  have  been  brought  to  their  high- 
est condition  of  readiness  (as  claimed),  but  there  is 
little  information  on  the  state  of  readiness  of  the  most 
important  Soviet  forces,  the  strategic  rocket  (missile) 
forces,  the  submarine  missile  forces,  and  the  long-range 
air  forces. 
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23  October,  Castro  spoke  on  the  crisis.  He  reviewed  Ameri- 
can offenses  against  Cuba  and  Latin  America,  read  passages 
from  President  Kennedy's  speech,  and  jeered  at  the  Presi- 
dent's warnings.  He  said  that  Cuba  had  taken  measures  to 
"repel"  an  American  attack,  and  in  the  same  passage  he  re- 
jected absolutely  "any  attempt  at  inspection"  of  Cuba, 
thus  answering 'the  President  and  rejecting  in  advance  the 
proposal  that’^Khrushchev  was  soon  to  make.  He  then  re- 
jected any  policy  which  calls  for  disarming  us  in  the 
face  of  the  aggressors,”  and  described  this  policy— a 
policy  which  Khrushchev  was  soon  to  carry  out — as  "stupid.., 
ridiculous..,  idiocy...”:  here  and  elsewhere  Castro,  like 
the  Russians  at  this  time,  blurred  the  question  of  whether 
Soviets  or  Cubans  had  control  of  the  strategic  missiles. 

He  also  professed  confidence  in  Cuba's  ability  to  "resist 
a complete  blockade."* 

Near  the  end  of  his  interview,  Castro  described  the 
Soviet  statement  of  23  October  (broadcast*  earlier  in  the 
day)  as  a "real  lesson  to  imperialism:  firm,  calm,  full 

of  arguments..."  As  he  went  on  to  say,  however,  the  Soviet 
position  was  that  of  "defenders  of  peace” — a much  less 
militant  position  than  his  own. 

In  the  speech  of  the  Cuban  delegate  in  the  UN  Security 
Council  debate  of  23  October,  there  was  another  reference 
to  Dortlcos1  9 October  statement,  which  in  turn  had  reflected 
the  11  September  Soviet  statement,  that  there  would  be  no 
need  for  weapons  in  Cuba  if  the  United  States  were  to  pledge 
itself  not  to  attack  Cuba.  In  the  next  three  days,  there 
were  to  be  some  less  vague  hints  to  this  effect  by  Cuban 
officials. 


*We  do  not  know  whether  this  latter  phrase  meant  that 
he  expected  the  USSR  to  resist  for  Cuba,  or  that  he  already 
knew  that  the  USSR  would  not  reilst  the  quarantine. 
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Soviet  Maneuvers  and  Khrushchev's  Anxiety 


In  the  three  days  following  the  issuance  of  the  Soviet 
government  public  statement  and  Moscow's  unpublicized  order 
to  the  ships  to  change  course — that  is,  on  24,  2S  and  26 
October — Khrushchev  worked  busily  along  several  lines.  Be 
made  additional-rstatements  designed  to  placate  the  United 
States  sufficiently  to  deter  further  military  action;  he 
took  additional  steps  to  avoid  a confrontation  of  Soviet 
and  American  ships  in  the  Caribbean;  he  publicly  denied, 
while  again  privately  admitting,  the  deployment  of  strategic 
missiles  in  Cuba,  and  he  continued  the  work  on  the  bases 
there;  he  made  efforts  to  involve  the  United  States  in 
negotiations;  he  conducted  probes  on  a particular  plan  for 
a negotiated  settlement,  a mutual  dismantling  of  the  Soviet 
bases  in  Cuba  and  the  American  bases  in  Turkey;  and  he 
made  preparations  for  a fast  backdown  if  necessary,  a back- 
down in  the  form  of  a proposal  for  a withdrawal  of  offen- 
sive weapons  from  Cuba  in  exchange  for  a no- invasion  pledge 
from  the  United  States.  On  or  about  the  evening  of  26 
October  Moscow  time,  Khrushchev  was  impelled  to  abandon 
— temporarily— all  of  his  fallback  positions  except  the 
last  one. 

The  Need  to  Prevent  War:  There  were  a few  militant 

remarks  in  Soviet  publications  and  radio  broadcasts  in  this, 
period,  mostly  on  24  October.  For  example.  Invest iya  on 
24  October:  "Little  Cuba  has  powerful  friends,  who  have 

everything  necessary. . .to  put  the  unbridled  Imperialists 
ihto  their  place  and  to  make  them  lose  taste  for  poking 
their  noses  into  the  internal  affairs  of  a country  " Or 
Malinovsky,  quoted  in  Red  Star  the  next  day:  "At  the 

first  signal,  the  entire  might  of  our  armed  forces  must 
be  immediately  brought  to  bear  against  the  enemy,  his 
military-strategic,  economic,  and  political  centers,  and 
his  main  groupings  of  troops."  Or  a 24  October  broadcast 
to  various  types  of  people  in  various  parts  of  America: 

"the  flames  of  war  may  sweep  in  from  the  Caribbean  and  en- 
gulf your  hose  too." 

Khrushchev  set  the  dominant  line,  however,  in  his 
24  October  reply  to  Bertrand  Russell.  The  note  said  at  one 
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point  that  a war  would  at  once  become  "thermonuclear  and 
world  war,"  and  at  another  point  that  "so  long  as  rocket 
nuclear  weapons  are  not  put  into  action,  there  is  still  an 
opportunity  to  avert  war."  The  latter  formulation  seems 
to  have  been  a simple  tautology,  rather  than  a formulation 
meant  to  leave  open  the  possibility  of  military  action — with 
conventional  weapons— which  need  not  be  regarded  as  a war; 
there  was  no  .indication  at  any  time  that  the  USSR  was  tempted 
to  try  to  defehd  Cuba  with  conventional  weapons.  The  heart 
of  the  statement,  in  any  case,  was  Khrushchev's  assurance 
that  the  Soviet  government  "will  not  make  any  reckless  deci- 
sions, will  not  permit  Itself  to  be  provoked,"  and  "will 
do  everything  in  our  power  to  prevent  war  from  breaking 
out."*  In  a private  interview  (at  his  initiative)  with  an 
American  industrialist  the  same  day,  Khrushchev  seemed  to 
be  bluffing  at  one  point,  saying  that  he  would  not  fire 
the  Cuban-based  missiles  except  in  defense  of  Cuba  or  the 
USSR,  but  at  another  point  he  said  that  he  would  not  be  the 
first  to  fire  nuclear  weapons;**  and  in  any  case  he  empha- 
sized the  dreadful  consequences  for  everyone  of  a war  over 
Cuba.  Khrushchev  reiterated  his  devotion  to  peace  in  his 
reply  of  25  or  26  October  to  U Thant's  second  appeal,  and 
neither  Khrushchev  nor  any  other  Soviet  spokesman  in  this 
period  threatened  to  take  action  in  places  (e.g.  Berlin) 
outside  the  Caribbean. 


*This  line  was  exemplified  the  next  afternoon  by  a TAS5 
correspondent  in  Washington.  According  to  an  eyewitness 
account,  the  TASS  man  visited  the  Press  Club  on  the  after- 
noon of  24  October  and  was  drawn  into  a quarrel  about  Cuba 
with  an  American  newsman;  when  the  American  threaten d to 
hit  the  Russian  with  a bottle,  the  Russian  ran  out  of  the 
Clnb,  crying  that  he  would  not  be  provoked. 

** Again  Khrushchev's  formulations  were  confusing:  if  the 

first  formulation  were  to  govern,  he  would  fire  the  missiles 
in  defense  of  Cuba  against  an  attack  even  by  conventional 
weapons;  if  the  second  were  to  govern,  he  would  not  attempt 
seriously  to  defend  Cuba  against  an  attack  by  conventional 
weapons . 
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The  "Piratical"  Quarantine : The  U.S.  quarantine  of 

Cuba  went  into  effect  at  1000  on  24  October.  In  the  24 
October  reply  to  Russell,  Khrushchev  apparently  meant  to 
include  the  quarantine  in  the  concept  of  "piratic  actions" 
planned  by  the  United  States.  The  USSR  could  not  "agree" 
with  such  actions,  Khrushchev  said,  and,  if  such  actions 
were  carried  outv.the  USSR  would  have  to  "resort  to  means 
of  defense  against  the  aggressors."  Similarly,  and  more 
sharply^  in  the  private  interview  (cited  above)  of  the 
stuae  date,  Khrushchev  described  the  quarantine  as  "piracy," 
and  said  that,  while  the  United  States  might  stop  Soviet 
ships  outside  Cuba  one  or  two  or  three  times,  sooner  or 
later  he  could  give  the  order  to  sink  an  American  block- 
ader.  It  will  be  observed  that  Khrushchev  took  this  tough 
line  after  he  had  ordered  some  of  the  ships  en  route  to 
Cuba  to  turn  around.  During  the  afternoon  and  evening  of 
24  October  it  became  publicly  known  that  most  of  those  ships 
en  route  to  Cuba  had  altered  course  and  were  returning  to 
Soviet  ports,  and  it  was  generally  assumed  that  those  which 
continued  toward  Cuba  were  carrying  inoffensive  cargoes. 

On  25  October,  Khrushchev  stated  his  agreement  with 
a proposal  from  U Thant— who  apparently  either  did  not 
recognize  or  did  not  care  that  the  USSR  had  lied  about  the 
question  of  its  shipments  to  Cuba — that  the  USSR  suspend 
weapons  shipments  to  Cuba  and  the  United  States  suspend 
the  quarantine,  both  for  two  or  three  weeks.  President 
Kennedy  in  his  reply  to  U Thant  did  not  agree  to  lift  the 
quarantine,  and  reiterated  that  the  problem  was  to  secure 
the  removal  of  the  offensive  weapons.  On  26  October,  U 
Thant  made  public  the  replies  of  Khrushchev  and  the  Presi- 
dent to  a new  appeal:  Khrushchev  agreed  to  keep  Soviet 

vessels  out  of  the  area  of  interception,  on  a "purely  tem- 
porary basis,  and  the  President  agreed  that  If  the  ships 
did  indeed  stay  out  of  the  area,  U.S.  vessles  would  try  to 
avoid  a confrontation. 

The  Missile  Bases:  Throughout  this  period  of  24-26 

October,  Soviet  spokesmen  continued  publicly  to  impugn  the 
veracity  of  the  President's  "allegations"  about  the  deploy- 
ment of  strategic  missiles  in  Cuba,  usually  without  clearly 
and  explicitly  denying  that  such  weapons  were  present.  For 
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example,  Zorin  at  the  .UN  asserted  that  "no  such  facts 
exist,"  that  the  photographs  were  "fabrications";  Moscow 
radio  also  spoke  of  "faked  photographs,"  of  a "big  lie" 
to  justify  aggression;  the  Soviet  ambassador  in  Mexico  pub- 
licly denied  that,  there  was  an  "arsenal  of  Soviet  arms" 
in  Cuba;  a Soviet  commentator  spoke  of  the  "allegations, 
false  from  beginning  to  end,  about  Soviet  offensive  rockets 
in  Cuba";  and -many  broadcasts  referred  to  the  lack  of  any 
need  for  missile  sites  abroad.  In  two  commentaries  for 
'foreign  audiences,  Moscow  Radio  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
"there  are  no. . .long-range  rockets"  in  Cuba.* 

The  Soviet  public  position  on  the  missile  bases  was 
rapidly  breaking  down  under  scrutiny  at  the  UN,  however, 
and  in  his  private  remarks  Khrushchev,  while  willing  to 
let  Zorin  go  on  making  a fool  of  himself,  did  not  attempt 
to  deny  the  presence  of  the  missiles.  In  the  private  in- 
terview of  24  October  (cited  above) , Khrushchev  admitted 
that  the  missiles  were  there,  said  that  the  United  States 
would  have  to  learn  to  live  with  them,  said  further  that 
there  were  nuclear  warheads  in  Cuba  for  the  missiles,  and 
assured  his  American  listener  that  the  missiles  were  entirely 
under  Soviet  control  and  that  the  order  to  fire  them  must 
come  from  him,  while  also  saying  (as  noted  above)  that  he 
would  fire  them  in  defense  of  Cuba  or  the  USSR  but  would 
not  be  the  first  to  use  nuclear  weapons. 

Vork  on  the  missile  sites  throughout  this  period  of 
24-26  October  moved  ahead  rapidly,  with  an  effort  made  to 
camouflage  some  of  the  sites  (against  attacking  aircraft, 
rather  than  reconnaissance,  apparently)  by  moving  equipment 


*11118  formulation  is  not  quite  a flat  lie,  such  as  the 
earlier  flat  lie  that  no  weapons  capable  of  reaching  the 
U.S.  would  be  sent  to  Cuba.  Moscow  could  contend,  that  by 
"long-range  rockets"  it  meant  ICBMs.  However,  in  the  Soviet 
usage  the  term  "long-range  rockets"  had  generally  if  not 
invariably  been  used  for  IRBMs  and  MRBMs,  while  ICBMS  were 
called  "super  long-range  rockets."  Thus  the  formulation 
in  the  Moscow  broadcasts  was  very  close  to  a flat  lie. 
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under  trees  or  covering  it  with  canvas.  Throughout  this 
period,  statements  by  American  leaders  made  clear  that  the 
United  States  had  no  doubt  at  all  as  to  the  facts  about 
the  missile  bases  and  that  the  presence  of  these  bases  was 
the  issue.  . . 

Efforts  to  .Get  Negotiations:  On  24  October,  there 

vere  bulletins-^rom  Moscow  to  the  effect  that  Khrushchev 
h#d  proposed  a summit  meeting.  This  turned  out  to  be  Khru- 
shchev's statement,  in  his  24  October  reply  to  Sussell, 
that  the  'question  of  war  and  peace  is  so  vital  that  we 
should  consider  usefulra  top-level  meeting  in  order  to 
discuss  all  tbe  problems  which  have  arisen..."  In  his 
private  interview  (cited  twice  above)  of  the  same  day, 
Khrushchev  spoke  of  another  meeting  with  President  Kennedy 
as  both  desirable  and  necessary;  he  said  that  such  a meet- 
ing could  take  place  in  Moscow  or  Washington  or  at  sea. 

On  the  evening  of  24  October,  U Thant  in  the  UN 
Security  Council  made  a statement  to  the  effect  that  the 
current  situation  was  so  grave  that  it  was  necessary  to 
hold  "urgent  negotiations  between  the  parties  directly 
Involved."  Be  stated  further  that  he  had  sent  messages 
to  the  USSR  and  the  United  States  which,  among  other 
things,  proposed  to  allow  time  "to  enable  the  parties  con- 
cerned to  get  together  with  a view  to  resolving  the  present 
crisis  peacefully..."  This  was,  of  course,  Just  what 
Khrushchev  wanted — to  gain  time,  and  to  get  negotiations 
to  gain  either  more  time  or  a large  concession.  He  replied 
immediately  that  he  "agreed"  with  U Thant's  proposal  (pre- 
sumably, with  all  parts  of  the  proposal),  and,  specifically, 
that  he  too  regarded  the  situation  as  "calling  for  immedi- 
ate intervention  by  the  United  Nations."  The  emphasis  in 
President  Kennedy's  reply  (previously  cited  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  quarantine)  was  very  different.  While  inform- 
ing U Thant  that  Ambassador  Stevenson  would  take  up  with 
him  the  matter  of  "preliminary  talks"  to  discuss  measures 
to  remove  the  existing  threat,  the  President  stated:  "As 

we  made  clear  in  the  Security  Council,  the  existing  threat 
was  created  by  the  secret  introduction  of  offensive  weapons 
into  Cuba,  and  the  answer  lies  in  the  removal  of  such  weapons. 
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In  this  same  period,  a few  Soviet  commentaries 
reiterated  Khrushchev's  view  that  the  question  of  war  and 
peace  was  of  such  importance  as  to  warrant  a "summit'' 
meeting.  At  least  one  broadcast  spoke  of  there  being  an 
"honorable  and  reasonable  alternative  to  the  present 
policy:  it  is  talks." 

On  25.jpctober,  two  Soviet  officials  in  Vienna  ap- 
proached a friend  of  the  Austrian  Foreign  Minister  with 
•the  suggestion' that  the  latter  offer  Vienna  as  a site  for 
an  immediate  summit  meeting.  The  same  day,  a Soviet  of- 
ficial in  London  made  a similar  proposal,  with  London  to 
be  the  site  (this  was  perhaps  not  made  explicit  until  the 
following  day)  . On  the  same  day,  U Thant  sent  a second 
message  to  the  President,  informing  him  that  he  (U  Thant) 
had  sent  a second  message  to  Khrushchev  stating  his  con- 
cern lest  a confrontation  of  ships  "destroy  any  possibility 
of  the  discussions  that  I have  suggested  as  a prelude  to 
negotiations  on  a peaceful  settlement,"  and  asking  (as 
noted  above)  that  a confrontation  be  avoided.  Khrushchev's 
reply,  released  on  26  October,  agreed  that  a confrontation 
would  certainly  "seriously  complicate  the  endeavors  to 
initiate  contacts  in  order  to  put  an  end,  on  the  basis  of 
negotiation,  to  the  crisis  situation...”  Khrushchev  con- 
cluded this  reply  with  a statement  professing  the  USSR's 
consistent  favor  for  settling  disputes  "not  through  war  but 
through  negotiations."  President  Kennedy  in  his  reply  to 
this  second  message  again  kept  the  focus  on  the  missile 
sites,  reminding  U Thant  that  work  continued  on  the  sites 
and  .that  the  need  was  to  "proceed  urgently"  to  effect 
the  withdrawal  of  the  offensive  weapons. 

It  seems  clear  that  Khrushchev,  throughout  this 
period,  was  making  a serious  effort  to  tie  up  the  United 
States  in  negotiations.  President  Kennedy's  replies  to 
U Thant '8  two  appeals  should  have  made  clear  to  Khrushchev, 
and  other  indicators  did  make  clear  to  Khrushchev,  that 
the  President  would  not  permit  himself  to  be  tied  up  for 
long  in  negotiations. 

The  Cuba- For-Tur key  Proposition:  At  the  same  time 

that  Khrushchev  was  seeking  negotiations  in  general,  Moscow 

I 

I 
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was  trying  out  a second  fallback  position,*  one  aimed,  like 
negotiations  in  general,  at  gaining  time,  but  which  offered 
a specific  proposition,  namely  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
strategic  missiles  from  Cuba  in  exchange  for  the  withdrawal 
of  American  missiles  from  Turkey.  A round-table  discussion 
broadcast  by  the  domestic  service  on  23  October  had  included 
the  observation-»attributed  to  the  Manchester  Guardian — that 
the  USSR  would-fbe  within  Its  rights  to  counter  the  U.S.  block- 
ade of  Cuba  with- -a  blockade  of  Western  bases,  "for  example, 
of  Turkey.”  On  24  October,  Khrushchev  in  a private  inter- 
view (the  one  cited  three  times  above)  reportedly  defended 
the  Soviet  base  in  Cuba  in  terms  of  American  bases  in  Turkey 
and  elsewhere,  and  asked  specifically  about  the  rationale 
of  the  base  in  Turkey.  And  on  25  October,  the  Soviet  ambas- 
sador in  Ankara  had  a two-hour  discussion  with  the  Turkish 
foreign  minister  in  which  he  equated  the  bases  in  Cuba  and 
Turkey  and  sought  assurances  that  the  bases  in  Turkey  would 
not  be  used.  The  ambassador  in  this  talk  apparently  stopped 
Just  short  of  seeking  Turkish  acquiescence  in  the  proposi- 
tion— the  mutual  dismantling  of  bases  in  Cuba  and  Turkey — 
which  Khrushchev  was  to  put  forward  in  his  27  October  letter.** 


*Some  observers  have  contended  that  this  was  not  a fall- 
back position  but  the  true  aim  of  the  entire  venture.  This 
contention  strikes  us  as  very  weak.  As  others  have  noted, 
if  this  had  been  the  original.  Soviet  aim,  a much  smaller 
Soviet  program  in  Cuba  would,  have  been  sufficient  to  sup- 
port the  base-trading  proposal. 

**Moscow  may  have  genuinely  regarded  a withdrawal  of  U.S. 
missiles  from  Turkey  as  a concession  acceptable  to  the 
united  States:  the  U.S.  had  been  discussing  with  some  of 

its  allies  for  several  months  the  possibility  of  replacing 
the  missiles  in  Turkey  and  elsewhere  with  a defensive  sys- 
tem based  mainly  on  Polaris  submarines;  and  the  New  York 
Times  had  reported  on  24  October  that  "some  /Washington? 
sources  said  that... it  was  conceivable  that  the  United~States 
might  be  willing  to  dismantle  one  of  the  obsolescent  Ameri- 
can bases  near  Soviet  territory." 
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Preparations  for  a Fast  Backdown:  While  continuing 

the  work  on  the  missile  sites  and  trying  to  get  negotia- 
tions either  to  gain  time  or  to  get  some  large  concession, 
and  concurrently  testing  the  specific  fallback  proposal  of 
a Cuba-for-Turkey.  trade,  Moscow  in  this  24-26  October  period 
tried  out  another  and  much  less  favorable  fallback  position, 
amounting  to  a -virtual  surrender,  to  which  the  USSR  could 
retreat  swiftly  if  the  indicators  became  ominous. 

Beginning  on  24  October,  Soviet  officials  abroad  be- 
gan putting  out  feelers  to  Judge  whether  the  United  States 
might  agree  to  renounce  an  Invasion  of  Cuba  in  return  for 
the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  offensive  weapons.  Cuban  officials 
supported  such  Soviet  overtures.  The  Cubans  were  suggest- 
ing privately  that  Havana  would  be  receptive  to  UN  media- 
tion, with  the  implication  that  Cuba  would  consent  to  the 
withdrawal  of  the  strategic  missiles  in  exchange  for  an 
American  guarantee  not  to  attack  Cuba  and  an  American  lift- 
ing of  the  quarantine.* 

Just  as  Khrushchev  had  ordered  the  ships  en  route 
to  Cuba  to  change  course  without  waiting  to  see  whether 
the  OAS  would  be  badly  split  on  the  question  of  action 
against  Cuba,  so  Khrushchev  again  did  not  wait  for  authori- 
tative responses  to  these  approaches  on  the  proposition  of 
a withdrawal  for  a no- Invasion  pledge.  Just  as  he  had 
moved  quickly  when  persuaded  that  the  United  States  was 
serious  about  the  blockade,  he  again  moved  quickly  because 
he  was,  if  not  convinced,  at  least  very  much  afraid,  that 
the  United  States  would  soon  carry  out  a bombing  or  inva- 
sion of  Cuba. 


vJhst  as  some  observers  contend  that  Khrushchev's  origi- 
nal aim  in  the  missile  base  venture  was  to  get  a Cuba-for- 
Turkey  trade,  some  even  contend  that  the  aim  was  a no- in- 
vasion pledge.  This  contention  seems  to  us  even  weaker  than 
the  other.  As  others  have  noted,  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  the  USSR  would  have  made  such  a political  and 
economic  Investment  in  Cuba  simply  to  gain  an  enemy's  pro- 
mise. Khrushchev  of  course  has  to  present  a no- invasion-' 
pledge  as  having  been  his  aim  all  along,  as  he  has  nothing 
else  to  show  for  the  venture. 
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The  Implied  Retreat,  26  October:  In  his  12  December 

report  to  the  supreme  Soviet,  Khrushchev  explained  his  rapid 
retreat  to  his  final  fallback  position* — a pledge  of  with- 
drawal of  the  offensive  weapons  in  exchange  for  a no- inva- 
sion pledge — in  terms  of  a "signal  of  utmost  alarm."  Khru- 
shchev put  it  this  way: 

* American  militarist  forces  pushed 
events  so  as  to  carry  out  an  attack  on 
Cuba.  On  the  morning  of  27  October  we 
received  information  from  our  Cuban  com- 
rades and  other  sources  which  directly 
stated  that  this  attack  would  be  carried 
out  within  the  next  two  or  three  days. 

We  regarded  the  telegrams  received  as  a 
signal  of  utmost  alarm,  and  this  alarm 
was  justified.  Immediate  actions  were 
required  in  order  to  prevent  an  attack 
against  Cuba  and  preserve  peace. 

A message  was  sent  to  the  U.S. 

President  which  suggested  mutually  ac- 
ceptable solutions. . .We  stated  that  if 
the  United  States  pledged  not  to  invade 
Cuba  and  also  to  restrain  their  allies 
from  aggression  against  Cuba,  then  the 
Soviet  Union  would  'be  ready  to  remove 


*we  speak  of  this  position  as  "final"  in  the  sense  that 
it  was  the  last  position  he  was  forced  to  occupy.  We  sur- 
mise that  he  had  yet  another  position  in  reserve,  namely, 
that  of  withdrawing  the  missiles  even  without  a no- invasion 
pledge  if  forced  to  do  so;  as  previously  suggested,  we 
believe  that  Khrushchev  would  not  regard  a no- invasion 
pledge  as  having  milch  v&lue — hot  enough,  we  think,  to 
Justify  a delay  in  withdrawing  until  he  got  it,  a delay 
which  might  well  have  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the 
island. the  pledge  was  to  cover.  In  any  case,  the  USSR 
did  not  comply  with  the  terms  of  verification  which  would 
make  the  pledge  operable. 


from  Cuba  all  of  the  weapons  which  the 
United  States  described  as  offensive 
weapons. . . 

Khrushchev's  account  is  confusing,  however,  as  to 
the  dates,  and;  seems  deliberately  obfuscatory,  in  the  in- 
terest of  giving,  no  further  publicity  to  erratic  features 
of  his  behavior  in  the  period  of  26-28  October.  Khrushchev 
.states  in  the  12  December  account  that  the  critical  in- 
formation was  received  on  the  morning  of  27  October  Moscow 
time.  But  the  action  which  he  says  he  took  in  response 
was  taken  no  later  than  the  afternoon  of  26  October  Moscow 
time — the  writing  of  the  letter  which  contained  the  impli- 
cit proposal  of  a withdrawal  for  a no- invasion  pledge. 

Khrushchev's  account  speaks  of  the  "signal"  not  as 
a single  message  but  as  the  sum  of  several  messages,  added 
up  by  him  on  27  October: 

Events  developed  at  a quick  pace. 

The  U.S.  command  brought  into  full  mili- 
tary preparedness  all  its  armed  forces. 

Including  the  troops  present  in  Europe, 
as  well  as  its  Sixth  Fleet  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  its  Seventh  Fleet  based  in  the 
Taiwan  area.  Several  paratroop,  infantry, 
tank,  and  armored  divisions — numbering 
about  100,000  servicemen — were  detailed 
for  an  attack  on  Cuba  alone.  Apart  from 
this,  183  ships  with  85,000  sailors  abroad 

were  moved  toward  the  shores  of  Cuba.  The 

landing  on  Cuba  was  to  be  covered  by  several 
thousand  military  aircraft.  About  20  per- 
cent of  all  aircraft  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  were  in  the  air  round  the  clock, 
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carrying  atonic  and  hydrogen  bombs...* 
Reservists  were  called  up.** 


The  forces  of  America's  NATO  allies 
in  Europe.,  too,  were  brought  up  to  full 
battle  preparedness.  A joint  command  of 
the  United. States  and  the  Latin  American 
countries' was  created . . . 

. «.  * 

* Some  of  the  details  of  the  "full  military  prepared- 
ness" cited  by  Khrushchev  seem  to  have  been  drawn  from  a 
Department  of  Defense  news  release  of  29  November  1962 
(two  weeks  prior  to  this  speech) . However,  whatever  the 
figures  available  to  Khrushchev  at  the  time,  it  was  ap- 
parent from  the  massing  of  forces  and  from  public  state- 
ments that  the  United  States  was  preparing  to  move  to  a 
higher  level  of  military  action  against  Cuba  in  the  near 
future.  While  the  possibilities  included  an  extension 
of  the  quarantine  (to  cut  off  oil,  or  all  shipments  into 
Cuba) , it  was  clearly  an  air  strike  against  the  bases  or 
a full-scale  invasion  of  Cuba  which  Khrushchev,  feared. 

Why  did  these  indicators,  as  of  26  October,  point 
to  such  early  action  that  Khrushchev  suggested  his  final 
fallback  position  6n  that  day?  We  cannot  be  sure,  but  we 


*SAC  had  been  ordered  into  Defense  Condition  Three  on 
22  October,  with  increased  airborne  alert  and  dispersal; 
and  SAC  had  gone  into  Defense  Condition  Two,  which  Included 
the  cancelling  of  leaves,  on  24  October:  Khrushchev  did 

not  specify  in  his  12  December  speech,  but.  may  have  known 
in  late  October,  as  revealed  in  the  29  November  release, 
that  SAC  had  "upgraded  individual  missile  alerts  to  a 
maximum."  As  previously  noted,  the  state  of  readiness  of 
Soviet  forces  after  22  October  is  in  question.  However, 
almost  all  observers  agree  that  the  USSR  wished  to  avoid 
a provocative  appearance  at  this  time. 

**The  (air)  reservists  were  not  called  up  until  27 
October . 
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think  that  these  indicators  were  read  in  the  light  of  frantic 
messages  from  the  Cubans  Just  prior  to  26  October.  Khru- 
shchev himself  (see  above)  attributes  the  "signal  of  utmost 
alarm"  to  his  "Cuban  comrades"  among  others;  the  Cubans 
are  the  only  sources  he  identifies.  While  we  have  not  seen 
any  Cuban  messages  of  this  kind  and  of  this  time,  there  is 
other  evidence^that  the  Cubans  had  concluded  by  26  October 
that  an  -attack 'was  indeed  imminent.  For  example,  two  ambas- 
sadors in  Havana  reported  in  messages  that  Oort  ic os  had 
said  on  26  October  that  Havana  expected  an  attack  very  soon, 
possibly  or  even  probably  on  the  night  of  26  October.  If 
Dorticos  was  saying  this  to  non-bloc  diplomats  on  26  October, 
the  Cubans  almost  certainly  had  Informed  Moscow  of  their 
fears  no  later  than  the  previous  night,  which  would  have 
been  the  morning  of  26  October,  Mbscow  time,  some  hours 
before  the  composition  of  Khrushchev's  26  October  letter. 

We  cannot  judge  the  Identity  of  the  unspecified 
"other  sources"  cited  by  Khrushchev.  There  were  several 
developments  on  26  October  which  could  have  reinforced  the 
presumed  Cuban  messages  of  alarm  and  could  have  contributed 
to  his  own  state  of  alarm  reflected  in  the  26  October  letter 
if  they  had  been  known  to  Khrushchev  before  the  time  of 
composition  of  that  letter,  but  they  were  not.  The  26 
October  developments  to  be  cited  later— rumors  of  an  im- 
minent Invasion  of  Cuba  available  to  Moscow  through  the 
Press  Club  in  Washington  and  possibly  through  the  British, 
and  public  statements  by  American  and  other  officials  sug- 
gesting the  possibility  of  early  actlonr-came  later  in  the 
day  than  the  time  that  Khrushchev  wrote  his  letter,  and 
thus  were  part  of  the  large  body  of  material  which  later 
returned  Khrushchev  to  his  26  October  position  but  which 
did  not  contribute  to  his  implicit  retreat  of  26  October. 

In  any  case,  Khrushchev  on  26  October,  adding  up  the 
various  military  and  political  indicators  available  through 
the  night  of  25-26  October  Washington  time,  wrote  a letter 
which  seems  to  us  to  have  been  designed  to  head  off  any 
attack  on  Cuba  that  may  have  been  planned  for  the  night  of 
26  October  or  the  morning  of  27  October. 
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the  morning  of  27  October,  several  hours  after  the  composi- 
tion of  the  first  letter.  It  was  probably  written  before 
the  time — the  morning  of  27  October,  Moscow  time — at  which 
Khrushchev  fixes  the  "signal  of  utmost  alarm"  which  caused 
his  retreat,  but*  it  was  certainly  broadcast  after  that  time, 
and  was  clearly  not  a letter  in  response**  to  such  a "signal" 
on  the  contrary,*  it  is  a letter  appropriate  to  a lull,  and 
provides  additional  reason  for  believing  that  Khrushchev 
• has.  misdated  the  time  or  times  of  his  greatest  "alarm." 

The  letter  began  by  expressing  "great  satisfaction" 
with  the  President's  reply  to  U Thant's  appeal  to  avoid 
a confrontation  of  Soviet  and  American  ships.  The  Presi- 
dent's "sensible  step"  was  taken  as  showing  his  "solicitude 
for  the  preservation  of  peace."  Following  a statement  on 
the  importance  of  peaceful  economic  competition,  Khrush- 
chev's letter  spoke  of  the  non- confront  at  ion  agreement  as 
a "first  step,"  and  declared  that  the  "main  thing  is  to 
normalize  and  stabilize  the  situation  in  the  world  between 
states  and  between  peoples." 

Stating  his  understanding  of  the  President’s  concern 
for  the  security  of  the  United  States,  Khrushchev  noted  his 
own  concern  for  Soviet  security  and  pointed  to  American 
military  bases — with  rocket  weapons — surrounding  the  USSR 
and  its  allies.  Khrushchev  specified  the  existence  of  such 
weapons  in  Turkey,  and  then  asked: 

Do  you  believe  that  you  have  the  right 
to  demand  security  for  your  country  and  the 
removal  of  such  weapons  /Iron  Cuba/. . , while 
not  recognizing  this  rigEt  for  us?  . . . How 
then  does  recognition  of  our  equal  mili- 
tary possibilities  tally  with  such  unequal 
relations  between  our  great  states? 

(It  will  be  recalled  that  Khrushchev  since  autumn  1961  had 
periodically  attributed  to  the  President,  on  the  basis  of 
the  Yienna  talks  of  July  1961,  a belief  that  Soviet  military 
strength  was  the  equal  of  American  military  strength,  and 
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he  had  often  asked  that  American  policy  be  made  consonant 
with  such  a belief,  in  the  sense  of  allowing  the  USSR 
"equal  rights"  of  all  kinds.  He  had  also  on  occasion 
stated  his  true  calculation  that  U.S.  estimates  of  Ameri- 
can military  superiority  made  the  United  States  feel  that 
it  did  not  have  to  give  him  what  he  wanted.) 

After*:$xpressing  optimism  over  the  results  of  "talks" 
.between  Soviet -and  American  representatives  under  the  aus- 
pices of  U Thant,  Khrushchev's  letter  made  its  practical 
proposal : 


We  agree  to  withdraw  those  weapons 
from  Cuba  which  you  regard  as  offensive 
weapons.  We  agree  to  do  this  and  to  state 
this  commitment  in  the  United  Nations. 

Tour  representative  will  make  a statement 
to  the  effect  that  the  United  States,  bear- 
ing in  mind  the  anxiety  and  concern  of  the 
Soviet  state,  will  withdraw  its  analogous 
weapons  from  Turkey. 

Representatives  of  the  UN  Security  Council,  the  letter  con- 
tinued, "could  control  on-the-spot  fulfillment  of  these 
commitments." 

The  letter  further  stated  that  the  USSR  would  give' 
a pledge  not  to  invade  Turkey  or  to  harass  Turkey  in  other 
ways,  in  exchange  for  an  American  pledge  not  to  invade  or 
harass  Cuba.  The  letter  suggested  a month  as  the  outside 
limit  for  the  implementation  of  the  proposal. 

Khrushchev's  letter  at  this  point  stated  for  the 
first  time  publicly,  as  Khrushchev  had  said  in  a private 
talk  two  days  earlier,  that  the  weapons  in  Cuba  which  "alarm 
you"  were  entirely  "in  the  hands  of  Soviet  officers." 

These  weapons  would  not  "threaten"  anyone  if  there  were  no 
attack  on  the  USSR  or  Invasion  of  Cuba.  The  letter  con- 
cluded that  an  agreement  could  lead  to  other  agreements. 

This  27  October  letter  came  as  a surprise  even  to 
Moscow;  the  issue  of  Izvestiya  which  carried  it  on  page 
one  had  on  page  two  a commentary  denouncing  jn  advance  any 
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such  proposal.  Nevertheless,  this  second  letter,  in  con- 
trast to  the  disorderly  and  apparently  hastily-written 
letter  of  26  October  was  a coherent  statement  which  had 
evidently  been  kept  on  hand  for  use  at  the  proper  time. 

Why  was  this  thought  to  be  the  proper  time? 

It  seemed,  indeed,  a very  poor  time  for  such  a pro- 
posal. .The  gspdund  had  already  been  cut  from  under  any  such 
proposal  by  Khrushchev's  letter  of  26  October,  in  which  he 
‘had  made  the  much  more  attractive  proposal  of  a dismantling 
of  the  missile  bases  in  Cuba  in  exchange  for  a no-invasion 
pledge.  As  noted,  the  27  October  proposal  was  broadcast 
after  Khrushchev,  according  to  his  later  account,  had  added 
up  his  information  to  a "signal  of  utmost  alarm."  While 
it  seems  apparent,  both  from  the  tone  of  this  27  October 
letter  and  from  other  developments  which  will  be  discussed 
later,  that  Khrushchev  misdated  the  time  of  his  "utmost 
alarm"  (it  was  not  really  the  morning  of  27  October,  as  he 
said,  but  rather  the  12  to  18  hours  Immediately  prior  to 
his  explicit  capitulation  on  the  afternoon  of  28  October 
Moscow  time) , nevertheless  as  of  26  October  he  had  been  in 
a state  of  some  alarm,  and  there  had  been  indicators  since 
that  time  which,  one  would  think,  would  have  increased  his 
alarm. 


For  example,  three  Soviet  officials  were  intermit- 
tently present  at  the  Press  Club  in  Washington  during  the. 
afternoon  of  26  October,  at  which  time  American  newsmen 
there  were  freely  offering  the  opinion,  based  on  conversa- 
tions with  Administration  officials,  that  an  Invasion  of 
Cuba  was  set  for  the  following  day;  one  or  another  of  the 
Soviet  officials-was  observed  to  leave  the  Club  periodically, 
and  it  seems  almost  certain  that  they  transmitted  this  in- 
formation to  Moscow  that  afternoon  (the  night  of  26-27 
October,  Moscow  time).  Moreover,  the  British  consul  in 
Miami  is  reliably  reported  to  have  concluded,  on  the  after- 
noon of  26  October,  that  everything  was  in  readiness  for 
an  invasion  of  Cuba  the  following  day;  this  conclusion,  or 
the  information  on  which  it  was  based,  may  also  have  got 
to  Moscow  on  that  night. 

Similarly,  at  noon  of  26  October  (Washington  time) 

Mr.  Lincoln  White  gave  a press  briefing  in  which  he  called 
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attention  to  the  sentence  in  the  President's  22  October 
speech  to  the  effect  that  further  action  would  be  justified 
if  the  build-up  in  Cuba  continued.  Later  in  the  day  a White 
House  statement  noted  that  the  USSR  had  shown  no  intention 
to  dismantle  or  to  discontinue  work  on  the  strategic  mis- 
sie  sites,  that  work  on  the  sites  was  proceeding  "rap:.ily," 
and  that  such*jactivity  was  directed  at  "achieving  a full 
operational.-capability  as  soon  as  possible."  Further,  on 
the  same  day*  Jose  Kora,  Secretary-General  of  the  OAS,  stated 
‘ publicly  that  the  missile  bases  "cannot  be  negotiable"  and 
that  any  measures  taken  by  the  United  States  to  dismantle 
the  bases  would  be  justifiable  on  the  basis  of  the  23  October 
resolution  of  the  OAS  and  would  be  supported  by  almost  all 
Latin  American  states.* 

Finally,  British  officials  in  Washington  are  reliably 
reported  to  have  concluded  on  that  day  (26  October),  on  the 
basis  of  conversations  with  American  officials,  that  the 
United  States  would  take  additional  action  against  the  mis- 
sile bases  within  48  hours  if  dismantling  had  not  begun  with- 
in that  time.  Although  we  think  that  this  conclusion  v.as 
passed  to  Moscow,  if  at  all,  only  after  the  time  of  the 
Cuba-for-Turkey  proposal,  it  could  have  reached  Moscow  on 
the  night  of  26-27  October. 

Thus,  how  was  Khrushchev's  27  October  letter  to  be 
read?  Was  the  letter  serious?  If  so,  had  Khrushchev  decided 
that  his  earlier  attitude  had  been  excessively  conciliatory? 
Had  the  first  letter  been  written  by  him  personally  and  in 
haste,  and  had  it  now  been  displaced  by  a proposal  represent- 
ing his  considered  opinion  after  a day  of  discussion  with 
other  leaders?  (The  different  styles  of  the  two  letters 
gave  some  support  to  such  a view,  and  there  was  also  some 
subsequent  reporting  to  this  effect.)  Or  had  Khrushchev 
himself  been  displaced  by  a group  with  a tougher  attitude? 

In  connection  with  this  question  of  a tougher  attitude — 
whether  Khrushchev's  or  that  of  others — the  news  came  to 
hand  while  the  letter  was  being  studied  that  a U-2  plane 


*Both  the  White  House  statement  and  Dr.  Mora's  remarks 
were  presented  by  TASS  on  27  October  as  evidence  that 
"armed  intervention"  was  imminent. 
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was  missing  on  a mission  over  Cuba  that  had  begun  about  the 
time  the  letter  was  being  broadcast.* 

Or  was  the  letter  less  serious  than  the  26  October 
letter?  Did  Khrushchev  regard  his  first  letter  as  having 
averted  an  attack  on  Cuba  and  as  having  eased  the  situation 
generally,  sojfchat  he  was  now  free  to  try,  at  least  briefly, 
for  a better  exchange,  contending  that  his  first  vague  let- 
•ter. had  been  misinterpreted  and  that  this  was  the  official 
version  of  that  letter?  Or  was  the  second  letter  simply 
a means  of  warning  that  if  the  proposal  in  the  first  letter 
were  rejected,  the  price  could  only  go  up?  Or  was  the 
second  letter  simply  putting  the  Cuba-for-Turkey  proposal 
on  the  record,  in  order  to  return  to  the  question  of  U.S. 
bases  overseas  after  the  crisis  in  Cuba  had  been  resolved 
by  a Soviet  withdrawal  on  the  basis  of  the  first  letter? 

The  questions  as  to  the  origins  and  motivation  of 
the  27  October  letter  cannot  be  answered  with  confidence, 


•It  is  still  not  certain,  but  seems  probable,  that  the 
plane  was  brought  down  by  a SAM  installation  near  Banes. 
Khrushchev  at  this  time  was  preparing  to  promise  (as  he 
did  the  next  day)  to  withdraw  the  offensive  weapons,  and 
a s hoot  down  at  this  time  may  conceivably  have  been  part  of 
a hastily-contrived  plan  for  preventing  verification  of  his 
promise.  A better  possibility,  as  two  sources  have  asserted, 
is  that  Castro  himself  persuaded  the  Soviet  commander  of 
a SAM  detachment  or  emplacement  to  shoot  down  the  U-2. 

Soviet  discipline  would  be  expected  to  be  better  than  that, 
but  the  situation  had  been  confused  by  Castro's  public  state- 
ment earlier  in  the  day  that  invading  aircraft  would  "risk" 
defensive  fire,  a statement  which  might  have  been  taken  by 
a SAM  commander  as  a change  of  signals  from  Moscow.  In  any 
case,  the  action  seems  to  have  been  an  aberration.  On  the 
same  day,  Castro  in  a letter  to  U Thant  stated  his  willing- 
ness to  negotiate  a settlement.  On  28  October,  the  Cuban 
Ministry  of  Arsed  Forces  in  messages  to  anti-aircraft 
forces  reiterated  the  instructions,  apparently  in  effect 
since  23  October,  not  to  open  fire  unless  attacked. 
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and  some  observers  regard  these  questions  as  the  principal 
opacity  of  the  week  of  the  crisis.  Ve  are  fairly  well 
satisfied,  however,  with  a simple  explanation,  namely: 
Khrushchev  may  well  have  been  under  pressure  from  others, 
but  he  remained  in  command  throughout  the  crisis;  as  of 
27  October  Moscow  time,  the  attack  on  Cuba  reportedly 
planned  for  the- night  of  26-27  October  had  not  taken  place 
(whether  owixfg  to  his  letter  or  not),  and  the  situation 
. was  indeed  eased;  he  did  indeed  judge,  possibly  on  the 
basis  of  evidence  not  available  to  us,  that  he  had  a little 
more  time  (perhaps  two  or  three  days,  the  figure  he  later 
gave),  enc;:jh  for  one  more  effort;  and  he  wrote  a letter 
designed  to  play  one  or  two  of  the  three  roles  suggested  in 
the  foregoing  paragraph,  depending  on  the  American  response. 
As  it  turned  out,  the  letter  may  or  may  not  have  played  the 
second  role  (encouraging  the  United  States  to  accept  the 
implied  proposal  in  the  26  October  letter),  while  it  clearly 
played  the  third  role  (putting  the  proposal  on  the  record).* 

The  White  House  publicly  parried  the  27  October  let- 
ter— the  Cuba-for- Turkey  letter — early  in  the  day  of  27 
October,  in  such  a way  as  not  to  deprive  Moscow  of  hope  of 
negotiations  on  other  matters  (Including  U.S.  bases)  after 
the  Cuban  crisis  was  resolved.  A White  House  statement 
(not  signed  by  the  President)  noted  that  this  most  recent 
proposal  was  inconsistent  with  positions  taken  less  than 
24  hours  earlier,  refused  to  make  an  agreement  at  the 
expanse  of  an  ally — the  kind  of  agreement  that  Khrushchev 
was  soon  to  make— and  kept  the  focus  on  the  need  for  early 
action  on  the  missile  bases  in  Cuba. 


*It  will  he  recalled- that  Khrushchev  in  a private  talk 
of  24  October,  after  he  had  ordered  his  ships  to  turn  back, 
had  warned  that  Soviet  ships  would  resist  with  armed  force. 
In  this  light,  the  letter  of  27  October,  proposing  a bargain 
he  had  already  undercut  with  a better  offer,  is  not  so  sur- 
prising: on  24  October  and  again  on  27  October,  Khrushchev 

had  a hope  that  the  American  position  could  be  changed,  he 
did  what  he  safely  could  do  to  try  to  change  it,  and,  this 
falling,  he  at  least  got  the  Soviet  position  on  the  record. 
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The  proposal  broadcast  this  morning 
involves  the  security  of  nations  outside 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  But  it  is  the 
Western  Hemisphere  countries  and  they 
alone  that  are  subject  to  the  threat  that 
has  produced  the  current  crisis ... 

Work  on  these  offensive  weapons  is 
still  proceeding  at  a rapid  pace.  The 
first  imperative  must  be  to  deal  with  this 
immediate  threat,  under  which  no  sensible 
negotiations  can  proceed. 

It  is  therefore  the  position  of  the 
United  States  that  as  an  urgent  preliminary 
to  consideration  of  any  proposals,  work 
on  the  Cuban  bases  must  stop;  offensive 
weapons  must  be  rendered  inoperable;  and 
further  shipment  of  offensive  weapons  to  ! 

Cuba  must  cease — all  under  effective  in- 
ternational verification... 

Moscow  did  not  publish  the  White  HOuse  statement. 

The  President *s  Letter  of  27  October:  President 

Kennedy's  letter  of  27  October  was  received  in  Moscow 
during  the  evening  of  27  October  Washington  time,  and  was 
probably  in  Khrushchev's  hand  by  0600  on  28  October  Moscow 
time.  In  this  letter  the  President,  virtually  ignoring  the 
Khrushchev  message  of  27  October  (the  Cuba-for-Turkey  pro- 
posal), opened  with  the  statement  that  he  (the  President) 
had  read  Khrushchev's  letter  of  26  October  with  care  and 
welcomed  the  statement  of  KhrushcEev's  "desire  to  seek  a 
prompt  solution  to  the  problem,"  and  then  reiterated  the 
central  point  of  the  White  House  comment  on  the  Cuba-for- 
Turkey  proposal  earlier  in  the  day: 

The  first  .thing  that  needs  to  be  done, 
however,  is  for  work  to  cease  on  offensive 
missile  bases  in  Cuba  and  for  all  weapons 
systems  in  Cuba  capable  of  offensive  use 
to  be  rendered  inoperable,  under  effective 
(halted  Rations  arrangements  * 
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(Work  on  the  missile  sites  in  Cuba  was  in  fact  continuing 
on  27  October,  by  which  time  some  missiles  almost  certainly 
could  have  been  launched  at  the  U.S.  from  each  of  the  lfRBM 
sites,  although,  as  noted,  it  is  not  known  whether  warheads 
were  there;  moreover,  a command  link  between  Moscow  and 
Cuba,  apparently  activated  hurriedly  during  the  week,  became 
operational  at  3just  about  this  time.) 

On  the  assumption  that  the  work  were  stopped,  the 
letter  continued,  the  Presldent.'s  representatives  in  New 
Tork  would  work  out  with  Khrushchev* s representatives  and 
with  U Thant  an  arrangement  for  a "permanent  solution  to 
the  Cuban  . prpblem  along  the  lines  suggested  in  your  letter 
of  October  26th."  At  this  point  in  his  letter,  the  Presi- 
dent made  explicit  the  proposal  implicit  in  Khrushchev's 
letter  of  26  October  and  attributed  it  to  Khrushchev: 

As  I read  your  letter,  the  key  ele- 
ments of  your  proposal — which  seem  gen- 
erally acceptable  as  I understand  them — 
are  as  follows: 

(1)  You  would  agree  to  remove  these 
/above-cited7  weapons  systems  from  Cuba 
under  appropriate  United  Nations  observa- 
tion and  supervision;  and  undertake,  with 
suitable  safeguards,  to  halt  the  further 
introduction  of  such  weapons  systems  into 
Cuba. 


(2)  We,  on  our  part,  would  agree 
—upon  the  establishment  of  adequate  ar- 
rangements through  the  United  Nations  to 
•insure  the  carrying  out  and  continuation 
of  these  commitments— (a)  to  remove  the 
quarantine  measures  now  in  effect  and 
(b)  to  give  assurances  against  an  inva- 
sion of  Cuba... 

The  President  then  stated  in  his  letter  that  if  Khru- 
shchev would  give  similar  instructions  to  his  representa- 
tives, "there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  be  able  to 
complete  these  arrangements. . .within  a couple  of  days." 
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Although  the  letter  Imposed  no  deadline  for  an  agreement , 
the  "couple  of  days"  could  have  been  read  as  the  deadline 
for  both  the  agreement  and  the  implementation  of  it. 

The  President's  letter  emphasized  the  urgency  in 
its  concluding  .^paragraphs.  While  the  United  States  was 
willing  to  discuss  "other  armaments"  and  a "detente,"  the 
letter  said,  *?the  first  ingredient,  let  me  emphasize,  is 
cessation  of  wofrk  on  missile  sites  in  Cuba  and  measures 
to  render  such  weapons  inoperable..."  Further, 

The  continuation  of  this  threat,  or 
a prolonging  of  this  discussion  concern- 
ing Cuba  by  linking  these  problems  to  the 
broader  questions...,  would  surely  lead  to 
an  intensification  of  the  Cuban  crisis  and 
a grave  risk  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  For 
this  reason  I hope  we  can  quickly  agree  along 
the  lines  outlined  in  this  letter  and  in 
your  letter  of  October  26th. 

Khrushchev's  Capitulation,  the  28  October  Letter: 
Khrushchev's  28  October  letter,'  in  which  he  accepted  as 
his  own  the  positions  which  President  Kennedy  attributed 
to  him  in  the  President's  27  October  letter,  was  broad- 
cast by  Moscow  Radio  at  about  0900  Washington  time  on  28 
October,  about  24  hours  after  the  broadcasting  of  Khru- 
shchev's 27  October  letter,  and  about  10  hours  after  the 
receipt  of  the  President's  27  October  letter. 

There  are  reports  of  an  earnest  discussion  or  -even-  — 
a "struggle"  among  Soviet  leaders  prior  to  the  dispatch  of 
the  28  October  letter,  and  one  source  has  attributed  to  a 
Soviet  leader  the  statement  (later)  that  war  had  been  "very 
close."  However,  on  the  basis  of  Soviet  conduct  throughout 
the  venture,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  dominant  leaders 
(notably  Khrushchev)  came  close  to  deciding  to  take  military 
action,  and  the  reported  remark  seems  a part  of  the  continu- 
ing Soviet  effort  to  impress  the  United  States  with  the 
dangers  of  the  crisis  in  order  to  dissuade  the  United  States 
from  taking  a hard  line  again.  We  think  it  likely  that  the 
Soviet  leaders  made  the  decision  to  capitulate  in  the  same 
way  that  they  had  made  the  decision  to  undertake  the  venture 
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in  the  first  place — with  Khrushchev  leading  the  way,  and  with 
only  a few  vocal  and  determined  dissenters. 

Throughout  the  day  and  night  of  27  October  Moscow 
time,  Khrushchev,  had  been  given  indications  that  his  time 
was  running  .out . 

One  such  indicator  was  as  action  taken  by  Secretary 
.McNamara,  in  ordering  24  troop  carrier  squadrons,  compris- 
ing-about  14,000  air  reservists,  to  active  duty.  Shortly 
thereafter,  Assistant  Secretary  Sylvester  issued  a warn- 
ing—closely  following  the  shootdown  of  the  U-2  near  Banes — 
that  the  United  States  would  retaliate  in  the  event  of 
interference  with  American  air  reconnaissance  of  Cuba. 

Another  such  indicator  was  a warning — which  may  have 
come  through  two  or  more  channels  at  about  the  same  time — 
that  the  United  States  had  imposed  a deadline  of  28  or  29 
October  for  a Soviet  agreement  to  dismantle  the  bases  or 
for  the  dismantling  to  begin.  As  noted  previously,  British 
officials  in  Washington  had  concluded  on  26  October,  on 
the  basis  of  conversations  with  American  officials,  that 
28  October  was  the  deadline,  and  this  conclusion  may  have 
been  passed  to  Moscow.  As  also  noted,  this  may  have  reached 
Moscow  as  early  as  the  night  of  26-27  October;  however,  it 
is  known  that  the  question  of  the  deadline  was  being  dis- 
cussed in  London  by  various  offices  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment— in  terms  of  a briefing  given  the  British  by  U.S. 
officials  in  Washington  the  previous  day— on  the  morning 
of  27  October;  and  it  seems  to  us  likely  that  this  informa- 
tion was  passed  to  Moscow,  if  passed  at  all,  sometime  in 
the  next  24  hours,  the  period  just  prior  to  Khrushchev's 
capitulation  in  his  28  October  letter. 

In  any  case,  essentially  the  same  information  was 
stated  publicly  by  a Latin  American  diplomat  in  Washington 
on  27  October.  A Washington  radio  station  on  the  afternoon 
of  27  October  quoted  this  diplomat  as  having  learned  that 
the  Russians  were  being  given  only  48  hours  to  agree  to 
dismantle  the  bases.*  The  implication  in  this  report  was 


WTETs  is  our  recollection  of  the  radio  report;  w®  do 
not  have  a text. 
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that  the  diplomat  had  been  briefed  to  this  effect  during 
the  previous  24  hours.  This  report — which  was  almost 
certainly  transmitted  at  once  to  Moscow — must  have  had 
some  Impact  on  Khrushchev  even  if  it  were  the  only  such 
report,  and  must  have  had  a much  greater  impact  if  it 
followed  or  coincided  with  information  from  the  British 
and/or  others  to. the  same  effect,  l.e.  that  diplomats 
were  being  told  that  28  or  29  October  was  the  deadline. 

Further,  in  the  early  afternoon  of  27  October  Washing- 
ton time,  or  about  1930  Moscow  time,  there  was  what  has  been 
described  as  an  "uncannily  well-timed"  intrusion  of  an 
American  U-2  into  Soviet  arctic  airspace.  This  was  an  ac- 
cident which  could  have  been  taken  instead  as  an  indicator 
of  American  preparations  for  a strategic  attack. 

Another  indicator  may  have  come  from  Soviet  officials 
visiting  the  Press  Club  in  Washington  on  that  evening.  Dur- 
ing the  evening,  a report  was  circulating  in  the  Club  that 
Secretary  McNamara  had  told  several  leading  newsmen  to  come 
to  the  Pentagon  at  0700  the  next  morning  (28  October)  for 
a briefing  on  a matter  of  great  importance.  The  matter  was 
presumed  by  the  newsmen  at  the  Press  Club  to  be  an  announce- 
ment that  an  air  strike  against  Cuba  was  Just  then  being 
made  or  was  about  to  be  made. 

Finally,  as  previously  noted,  there  were  those  pas- 
sages in  the  President's  letter  of  27  October  which  specified 
a "ccuple  of  days"  as  sufficient  for  implementation  of  the 
proposal  the  President  attributed  to  Khrushchev  and  which 
emphasized  the  urgency  of  an  early  agreement.  The  "couple 
of  days"  could  reasonably  have  been  read  as  the  deadline  for 
both  agreement  and  implementation,  and  the  letter  In  any 
case  was  consistent  with  all  of  Khrushchev's  information 
to  the  effect  that  he  had  only  a short  time  in  which  to  act. 
Khrushchev  may  have  given  more  weight  to  this  letter  than 
to  any  other  single  Indicator  in  the  24  hours  immediately 
prior  to  the  Soviet  capitulation,  as  this  indicator  came 
directly  from  the  man  who  would  order  the  action  to  be  taken. 

. It  seems  clear,  in  any  case,  that  the  period  immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  dispatch  of  Khrushchev's  28  October  let- 
ter was  in  truth  his  time  of  "utmost  alarm."  The  only 
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question  f or  debate  seems  to  be  that  of  whether  the  "signal 
of  utmost  alarm"  was  a single  signal  such  as  a warning  o>: 
a 48-hour  deadline  reaching  Khrushchev  through  public  .•■r.d/or 
private  channels,  or  the  passages  in  the  President's  2/ 

October  letter. emphasizing  urgency,  or  (as  we  believe)  a 
signal  compounded  of  such  elements. 

Just  as  Khrushchev  had  ordered  his  ships  to  turn 
back  as  soon  as  he  was  persuaded  that  the  United  States  was 
serious  about  the  quarantine,  and  Just  as  he  had  written 
his  26  October  letter  when  informed  that  an  attack  on  Cuba 
might  be  imminent,  so  he  accepted  as  his  own  the  proposal 
attributed  to  him  by  the  President  as  soon  as  he  was  brought 
to  believe  that  his  time  was  indeed  up.  Kommunist,  in  an 
article  of  December  1962,  commented  that  in  the  Cuban  crisis 
the  Soviet  party  and  government  "soberly  weighed  the  balance 
of  power"  and  made  their  decision  accordingly.  (This  seems 
a half-truth:  as  we  see  it, '.the  Russians  had  weighed  the 

"balance  of  power"  long  before  the  crisis;  in  the  crisis 
itself  they  were  concerned  with  estimating  whether  the  United 
States  was  willing  to  use  its  local  and  strategic  superiority.) 
Soviet  and  Cuban  sources  agree  that  Castro  was  not  consulted 
in  the  process  of  making  and  publicizing  this  decision. 

Khrushchev's  28  October  letter  got  quickly  to  the 
point.  After  expressing  satisfaction  and  gratitude  for  the 
"sense  of  proportion"  and  "realization  of  responsibility" 
displayed  in  the  President's  27  October  letter,  as  well  as 
Khrushchev's  "great  understanding"  of  American  concern  over 
"the  weapons  you  describe  as  offensive,"  Khrushchev  in  this 
letter  then  asserted  that  the  Soviet  Government, 

in  addition  to  earlier  Instructions 
on  the  discontinuance  of  further  work  on 
weapons  construction  sites,  has  given  a 
new  order  to  dismantle  the  arms  which 
you  describe  as  offensive,  and  to  crate 
and  return  them  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  letter  then  reiterated,  for  the  record,  the 
Soviet  contention  that  arms  had  been  given  Cuba  because 
the  island  was  under  the  "continuous  threat  of  an  Invasion," 
and  that  such  arms  were  entirely  for  purposes  of  "defense" 
of  Cuba. 
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The  letter  continued: 


Z regard  with  respect  and  trust  the 
statement  made  in  your  message  of  27 
October  1962  that  there  vould  be  no  at- 
tack, no;  invasion  of  Cuba,  not  only  on 
the  part\pjE  the  United  States,  but  also 
on-  the. -part  of  other  nations  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere . . . 

For  this  reason,  the  letter  vent  on,  the  orders  had  gone 
out  to  discontinue  construction  and  to  dismantle  the 
sites.*  Further,  "As  I Informed  you"  in  the  letter  of  27 
October, 

we  are  prepared  to  reach  agreement 
to  enable  UN  representatives  to  verify 
the  dismantling  of  these  means...  j 

(This  was  not  quite  what  Khrushchev  had  said  in  that  letter; 
he  had  said  that,  if  there  was  an  agreement  on  the  mutual 
dismantling  of  missile  bases  in  Cuba  and  Turkey,  UN  repre- 
sentatives could  "control  on-the-spot  fulfillment."  Now, 
vith  an  agreement  much  less  favorable  to  him,  he  was  ap- 
parently unwilling  to  commit  himself  to  on-the-spot  super- 
vision.) 

Khrushchev's  28  October  letter  then  expressed  a hope 
that  Soviet  and  American  leaders,  and  "other  people  of  good 
will,"  once  having  improved  the  present  "tense  atmosphere," 
could  ensure  that  no  other  "dangerous  conflicts”  would 
arise.  (This  was  apparently  meant  to  suggest  a desire  to 
undertake  negotiations  on  broader  issues.) 

The  letter  then  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Cuban 
people  vould  "be  certain  that  we  are  with  them  and  are  not 


WTEeie  orders  apparently  did  not  go  out  until  later  in 
the  day,  perhaps  not  until  the  President's  agreement  had 
been  received. 
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absolving  ourselves  of  responsibility  for  rendering  assist- 
ance to  the  Cuban  people.'*  In  this  connection,  the  letter 
protested  the  "violation  of  Cuban  airspace  by  American 
planes,"*  action  which  could  lead  to  "dangerous  consequ- 
ences." (This  seems  to  have  been  an  empty  gesture  of  sup- 
port for  the  Cubans,  but  it  is  conceivable  that  Khrushchev 
here  was  expressing  a last-ditch  hope  of  inducing  the  United 
States  to  suspend  the  overflights  before  ascertaining  by 
these  and  other  means  that  Khrushchev  had  made  good  on  his 
‘agreement,  in  which  case  Khrushchev  could  reconsider  whether 
to  make  good.) 

Having  Just  backed  down,  Khrushchev  then  reiterated, 
for  the  record,  the  Soviet  determination  not  to  "falter  in 
the  face  of  any  test,"  the  Soviet  determination  not  to  be 
provoked  but  to  retaliate  against  those  who  would  "unleash 
a war,"  and  the  Soviet  confidence  that  peace  could  be 
maintained. 

President  Kennedy  commented  immediately  on  the  broad- 
cast text  of  Khrushchev's  28  October  letter.  The  President's 
statement,  directed  to  Moscow  over  Voice  of  America  in  the 
early  afternoon,  welcomed  Khrushchev's  decision  to  back  down 
as  a "constructive  contribution  to  peace."  Later  in  the 
afternoon  the  President  replied  to  the  letter,  stating  that 
he  considered  his  letter  of  27  October  and  Khrushchev's 
letter  of  28  October  to  represent  "firm  pledges ..  .which 
ought  to  be  rapidly  implemented."  As  the  President  put  it, 
"we  are  receding  from  danger";  the  Cuban  problem  remained, 
but  the  Cuban  crisis,  or  at  least  the  Cuban  crisis  of  1962, 
was  over. 


*This  followed  a lengthy  passage  about  American  U-2  vio- 
lations of  8ovlet  airspace,  including  the  U-2  incident  over 
the  Chukhotsk  Peninsula  the  previous  evening. 
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Recapitulation 

On  22  October,  the  President  revealed  his  knowledge 
that,  contrary  to  the  burden  of  several  Soviet  statements, 
strategic  missiles  were  being  deployed  in  Cuba.  Re  re- 
minded Moscow  of  his  warnings  against  ventures  of  this  kind 
and  against  this  particular  venture,  announced  an  imminent 
quarantine  of~~Cuba,  stated  that  further  action  would  be 
taken  if  the  build-up  continued,  threatened  retaliation 
'against  the  USSR  if  missiles  were  launched  from  Cuba,  called 
on  Khrushchev  to  withdraw  "all  offensive  weapons,"  and 
warned  the  USSR  against  hostile  action  elsewhere. 

The  USSR  replied  on  23  October  with  a public  state- 
ment designed  to  put  the  United  States  on  the  defensive 
so  that  the  USSR  could  gain  time  for  the  purpose  of  involv- 
ing the  United  States  in  negotiations  aimed  at  gaining  yet 
more  time  or  some  large  concession.  In  this  statement, 
the  USSR  neither  admitted  nor  explicitly  denied  the  deploy- 
ment in  Cuba  of  strategic  missiles,  adhered  to  the  formula 
of  defensive  purpose,  and  presented  the  dispute  as  being 
really  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba.  The  statement 
denied  the  right  of  the  U.S.  to  forbid  a military  build- 
up in  Cuba  (or  elsewhere)  or  to  impose  a quarantine,  warned 
of  the  dangerous  consequences  of  American  actions,  took 
no  note  of  the  threat  to  the  USSR,  and  asserted  that  the 
USSR  would  try  to  keep  the  peace  while  looking  to  its.  mili- 
tary readiness.  On  the  same  day,  Khrushchev  ordered  his 
ships  carrying  military  cargoes  to  Cuba  to  turn  back. 

In  the  next  three  days,  Khrushchev  worked  along 

several  lines.  He  made  further  statements  designed  to  re 

assure  the  United  States  about  the  possibility  of  general 
war  and  also  to  deter  the  U.S.  from  attacking  Cuba.  He 
threatened  to  run  the  quarantine,  but  only  after  ordering 
the  course  changes,  and  in  fact  he  took  additional  steps 
to  avoid  a confrontation  of  Soviet  and  American  ships  in 
the  Caribbean.  Be  privately  admitted  the  deployment  of 
strategic  missiles  in  Cuba,  and  he  continued  the  work  on 
the  bases  there.  Be  tried  hard  to  involve  the  U.S.  in 
negotiations.  Be  conducted  probes  on  a particular  proposi- 
tion, the  mutual  dismantling  of  bases  in  Cuba  and  Turkey. 

And  he  made  preparations  for  a fast  backdown  if  necessary, 


a proposal  for  the  withdrawal  of  offensive  weapons  in  exchange 
for  a no- invasion  pledge. 

By  26  October,  the  President  had  made  clear  to  Khru- 
shchev that  the  United  States  would  not  permit  itself  to 
be  tied  up  for  long  in  negotiations.  Moreover,  it  was  ap- 
parent from  th&  massing  of  forces  and  from  public  statements 
that  the  .U.S... was  preparing  to  move  to  a higher  level  of 
military  action. against  Cuba  in  the  near  future.  Because 
the  Cubans  are  known  to  have  expected  an  attack  on  or  soon 
after  the  night  of  26  October,  it  seems  likely  that  Khru- 
shchev's sense  of  urgency  was  heightened  by  frantic  messages 
from  Havana.  Thus  Khrushchev's  letter  of  26  October,  in 
which  he  implied  his  willingness  to  withdraw  offensive  wea- 
pong  from  Cuba  in  exchange  for  American  assurances  against 
an  invasion  of  Cuba,  seems  to  have  been  designed  to  head 
off  any  Imminent  attack  on  Cuba. 

Without  waiting  for  a reply,  Khrushchev  in  a M October 
letter  failed  to  reaffirm  that  position  and  instead  pro- 
posed a settlement  more  favorable  to  the  USSR,  namely  the 
mutual  dismantling  of  bases  in  Cuba  and  Turkey.  This  letter 
apparently  reflected  a fresh  calculation  of  his  position. 

The  attack  on  Cuba  which  he  had  feared  on  the  previous  day 
had  not  taken  place;  and  he  now  estimated  that  he  still  had 
a little  time— perhaps  as  he  said,  two  or  three  days— in 
which  to  work;  and  his  27  October  letter,  like  the  earlier 
threat  to  defy  the  quarantine,  was  a last  effort  to  induce 
the  United  States  to  change  its  mind,  which,  this  failing, 
simply  served  to  put  the  Soviet  position  on  the  record. 

On  the  evening  of  27  October,  the  President  made 
explicit  the  proposal  implicit  in  Khrushchev's  26  October 
letter  and  attributed  it  to  Khrushchev.  Within  about  10 
hours,  Khrushchev  capitulated.  He  was  almost  certainly 
helped  to  this  decision — reached  by  the  early  afternoon 
of  28  October  Moscow  time — by  additional  indicators  re- 
ceived on  27  October  and  on  the  morning  of  28  October 
that  the  deadline  might  be  either  28  October -6r  29  October, 
and  by  those  passages  in  the  President's  27  October  letter 
(received  in  the  morning  of  28  October)  which  suggested 
the  possibility  of  a 29  October  deadline  and  which  in 
any  case  emphasized  the  urgency  of  an  early  agreement. 

Just  as  Khrushchev  had  ordered  his  ships  to  turn  back  as 
soon  as  he  was  persuaded  that  the  United  States  was  serious 
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about  the  quarantine,  and  just  as  he  had  written  his  26 
October  letter  when  he  first  feared  an  attack  on  Cuba,  so 
he  accepted  as  his  own  the  proposal  attributed  to  him  by 
the  President  as  soon  as  he  was  brought  to  believe  that 
his  time  was  indeed  up. 

At  lea^t.ln  the  short  run,  Khrushchev  had  lost  heavily. 
He  had  been  srfiown  up  as  a liar  (even  if  a half-hearted  and 
. clumsy  liar),  as  being  willing  to  sacrifice  an  ally  (and 
without  even  consulting  that  ally),  and  as  a much  less  cool 
and  capable  man  in  a crisis  than  his  principal  adversary. 

Host  of  the  problems  which  he  had  thought  to  solve  with  the 
missile  base  venture  were  now  worse  than  they  had  been  be- 
fore. He  had  not  changed  the  balance  of  power,  and  the 
inferior  Soviet  position  in  this  balance  was  now  plain  for 
all  to  see.  He  had  now  no  hope  of  getting  something  for 
nothing  in  negotiations,  and  had  weakened  his  position  in 
any  negotiations.  He  had  lost  ground  with  the  underdevel- 
oped countries.  He  had  exposed  himself  to  Chinese  ridicule 
and  had  strengthened  the  Chinese  case  against  his  leader- 
ship. He  had  exacerbated  his  problems  in  attempting  to 
control  Castro.  Be  had  broken  even  in  only  one  respect: 
he  still  had  his  "socialist"  Cuba,  his  foothold  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere;  and  even  here  it  was  made  clear  that 
this  foothold  could  be  maintained  only  on  American  suffer- 
ance. Thus,  from  an  American  point  of  view,  if  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  misadventure  in  April  1961  had  been  properly  described 
as  a "perfect  failure,"  then  the  week  of  22-28  October  1962 
could  properly  be  regarded  as  a dazzling  success. 

How  much  Khrushchev  would  lose  in  the  long  run  was 
another  question.  Some  observers,  seeing  the  failure  of  the 
venture  as  the  extinction  of  Khrushchev's  last  hope  of  at- 
taining a position  from  which  he  could  make  rapid  advances, 
have  expected  a new  era,  in  which  Khrushchev  would  learn 
to  live  comfortably  with  the  unfavorable  balance  of  power, 
would  provoke  fewer  and  less  serious  crises,  and  in  negotia- 
tions with  the  United  States  would  aim  less  at  taking  pro- 
fit from  crises  which  he  himself  had  provoked  and  more  at 
reaching  mutually  beneficial  agreements.  Even  if  this  con- 
clusion is  sound,  it  is  still  open  to  Khrushchev  to  attempt 
to  change  the  balance  of  power  by  less  spectacular  means: 
to  try  to  achieve  a recognized  military  parity,  for  example, 
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by  agreements  on  limited  measures  of  arms  control,  together 
with  a greater  effort  in  research  on  advanced  weapons.  In 
this  connection,  he  may  regard  the  test-ban  agreement  itself 
as  evidence  that  he  can  still  get  more  out  of  negotiations 
than  the  West  can  (i.e.,  it  may  be  his  judgment  that  the 
test-ban  will  damage  American  more  than  Soviet  military 
development) . With  respect  to  the  related  problems  which 
he  had  sought^-to  answer  with  the  missile  base  venture,  he 
may  still  hope  ..to  reduce  his  Chinese  problem  through  changes 
‘In  the  Chinese  leadership  combined  with  fresh  Soviet  induce- 
ments; he  may  expect  to  gain  much  from  American* troubles 
with  the  underdeveloped  countries;  and  he  may  believe  that 
Cuba's  situation  can  be  stabilized  by  Cuban  efforts  to  re- 
duce tensions,  exploiting  an  American  reluctance  to  inter- 
vene. 

In  sum:  Khrushchev’s  immediate  losses  were  great; 

his  long-term  losses,  beyond  the  loss  of  time,  remain 
uncertain. 


